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BOON ISLAND AND ITS BEACO) 


stances thrown in a gvratuitous adorn 
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ment to the town, for the ld record saith 
rst sight of the quaint old sea port |; — York being the C { of tl Provence, 
York was from the top of a stage- | it was accomodate: 
1summer afternoon York Riv- | also obliging 


ling in and out like a blue feather | tiful knoll 


i the salt-meadows, bears you com iboard 
or nine miles from Portsmouth and per, sunny 
until you reach the heart of the In 
road he Coaci 


meet four roads, with the usual bor On the left 


ts of a country villawe—post-oflies protecting them from 
hou tle three little old-t 


store, town-hall, and school-house, le t | 


smithy lighted by the dusky glow 


il isii 

hi nar CAPS old 

forge Three white stee ples, look Vin ‘e battered at 

ypeful and shining, point the way t blown against t] 
and a longer road, while close by Vinter storn Here 

s that monument of justice, the ruins 

old jail. 

the primitive days, two hundred 

he road 


fashioned 


wo, When this jail was built, it was 
itly not considered an Imperative 


ny 


but under the favorable circum 
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Was acdorner 

RE eCNnGraAVINe Oo 

Tomb of A¢ 
swords in mixed 1) 
nal piet re owned 


Sutherland—is euri 


award a doz The mantel plece was 


be seen flying ] clock, made o 


ouchs of the | 1 works, but inten 


ly ornamental. Foreign shells ai 
arranged with geometrical 
sleamed like jewels when a st 
beam shone across the room f1 
unguarded crevice Evervthing 
silent speech of thrift and order 
of the houses. I was told. the hi 
follow the Holland custom, and 
their fences and gates. 
To my surprise, in looking out 
indow, I found a long Jadd 
to the ground 
the wonder 
not followed as a 
town But the ladder was strict 


ne with the simple and honest W 


\ Ork pe ople 
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hie Hnnery 
oce par ts 
ed Br: 

terrest! 

leers pipe 
Y SHYPLLINESS I Lpprov. 


hours 


Cs I soon heard of every object 


from the topof Mount Agamen 


{ 
oO 


water mark 


Prison house S: of | 


orah, the 
> times or 


nes three or 
Witha pleasing variety e: 
two old dames who stil ‘ 
9 ] ti) f; ‘ { pausing 
1 some 


the river,’ where 


iSOn, 
the 
old house by 
ere born \\ hose hames have become times 
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THE BLACK 


ind refreshes the soul after a day of busy 


thought 
a sunset at York! Ah, song-eraft 
in vain fitly to deseribe it! Then 
ver, ho longer eold and passionless, 
revels dipped ina living sea of color, and 
only the eye that beholds it ean keep it in 
memory forever 


This bit of New England meadow and 


water becomes a warm Venetian scene, 
each mimic skiff a gondola, gleaming with 
sails of crimson damask or purple cam 


let Here float trading valleys loaded 
with bales of spices and butts of Malmsey 
And her a veritable Bucentaur, with 
the lion of St. Mark upon its black beak, 
huge, slow, moving to the broad bosom of 
the ocean Now it glitters like a creat 
Kantha jewel, but this morning, wateh 
ing itin the blue leht. it looked like a big 
sea-monster covered with sea weed torn 
from the bed of the ocean 

Here once or twice came a solitary her 
on, With mournful visage and grave alr, 
gazing into the waves in his sad heron 


fashion, the bright ensign of his beak re 


IN YORK 


flected in the water.  Occasior 
ter-witch with swift motion we 
over the river on his way from 1 
This bird is so quick it will oft 
the flash of the gun and avoid t] 
As the sunset deepens, the salt-1 
are clad in a volden frreelL MOSS 
blade and bramble on the wind-s 
gleams like a javelin, the red flo 
in crimson flames, the cranberry 
too, is on fire, and the bridge in 
tance looks as if it led to parac 
love is a questioning of the soul 
now are there many, many q 
be asked and answered! 


Although Nature is so lavis! 


charms on York, there is a most dé 


ful vacuum in the way of shops, | 
and indeed of almost all city 

brances. Shopping may be purs 
under severe difficulties. 

Letters are usually promptly 1 
unless the milkman, to whose ca 
are sometimes intrusted, has been 
ing to his own affairs and not to t 
other people. 


juest 
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wor fruit 
metimes be 
along in 
t manner 
yvagon on 
eleven or 
morning 
hours 


patron 


Lowell In 


h. called the 
is. firm 
IS SO Wé 1] 
by the pre 
cks that the 
swells seldom 
ith bathing 
it S some 
irdous to at 
land from a 
unding the hotel cliff, the mari- The turf is beautiful in color, and a royal 
s at once from the rough, turbu- purple ath coy | ill-tops Here 
| of the ocean into the delightful) wander groups of haysypy maidens and loy 
rest—the river ers, both by sunlight and moonlight. and 


Point is a stretch of Jandamile. there is not a more romantic or beautifu 


length, lying between the Long spot upon the New England coast than 


BY SHORT SANDS 


iort Sands In some parts it is un-| the meadow le: 0 he Pine Grove, 
ng and very picturesque, broken by vhere patches of whea and barley 
s and clumps of low willow-trees wave in the wind complet hg the richness 


1 Whose shade graze sheep and lambs. | of the landscay: Wild flowers grow in 
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shore, braced 
in mtensity 
ind further inland Krom 
be seen the Whale’s Back 
the mouth of the Piseat 
qua ry also the Isles of Shoals and 
Boon Island 
Half-way betw the lane and the 
Short Sands stands a small store, whose 
interior sugeg an East India caboose. 
Within its dusky walls may be found at 
need such commoditic Sas nails, dried her 
ring, apples, and fishing-tackle, inter 
spersed with hard-taek, bat soap, and mo 
lasses The owner of this small store 
gravely asserts that he has naught to sell 
a fluid kind stronger than water, and 
‘an not be gainsaid, as even the wa 
ter has never been seen But it has, ney 
ertheless, a remarkably attractive door, 
for here do congregate all the fisher cro 
nies of the town; and of a summer after 
noon or evening they may be seen smok 
ing their pipes for all the world like gos 


around a hearth Thev seem to be 


rnestly, but vou may be sure, 
as Vou pass, they vill not move so much 


as a hand to whittle a stick, for these peo 


ple understand to perfection the art of 


idling with all their might.” Yet they, 


honest souls, are thinking, perhaps, as we 


walk cheerfully by, that 


about that *‘ bie haul thre 


hove in vesterday at sim 


a ton or more,” and that w 


lar notice of **Capn Ben 


are say ing one to the other, ( 


owns the Ann “Lizer more’n ha 


good luck!” And we? 
the Ann ’Lizer from the 


W¢ 


sitll 


i 
We only wish we did, and could 


‘big haul,” and congratulate t 


fishers upon their good lu 


serve to be. 


But there are some of 


| 
Kn, ds 


the « 


capns we do know all about 


Cap'n Jo, who gave up followin 


forty years ago. All York know 


Jo, with his honest, weather-beat 


his brawny arms, and neck and « 


posed to the summer sun and win 
is an old landmark, as sure to be 


Sunset Hill every evening with 


glass as is the red star in the Nubbli 
house to be rekindled. He is the ow 


Sunset Hill, and it becoming know 


persistently refused all offers to ] 
| 


lis land, he was regarded as a shi 


ample, as one who possessed a sul 


bility and a rare appreciation of 


} 
I 


beauties. After a few conversatl 


him, I said, one evening, 


‘Cap'n J 


pa 
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hn in Boston onee ¢ 


nk much on’t 
vere blow to. 
bear it brave 
lar@ve Way of 
‘*Chiny,” and 
1b tO Say about Liverpool 
what do you think I 


\ 


rpool ‘th he said Ilh 
od ‘There WUZ 


and 


a com 


i? TO come 
ant,’ and what do you t 


thing wuz? Why, this ‘ere 
stemptuously with his foot 


YORK 








once 
Verdi 


under a 


Was 


that 
from 


found York 

one Sir 
if 
Massachu 


“as Lord 
it. 


We 

Gorgian: 
»>foverne d 
rles | 


‘refractory peopl 


nando Gorges, wh 
charter from Cha until 


sett 
Dunmore 
In some of the houses where we 

, 


with her 
called them, took charee of 


were ae 
I ad ali Nn) Where 
] 


leomed 


thre 
? 
ware 


( 1h aCVOSS, OL 
} 


Olt 


volume, ear 


aA 


escendants 


Gentleness, 


Self Denial, 


ALLE 


from tl 


SS 


1g Disc 


* APPENDIX. 
ANOTHER H 
“YorK, Af 


th of this In 


ANI 


> ct 


* (On the 
nded with Disc 
Rev. Joseph Moody, 
Bragdon, his uncommon f 
factor. But hi 
nder, his Work 
Mit 
ra 


Ut yMposul 
al the 
ri 


S cl 
} 


te 
t 


Wi 1g 
Work 


ht on his 


‘** Joseph Embalimed 
Kather Moody, 


This 
of the Rev. 
many eccentricities are told 

In those days Baptists were wh 
Quakers hanged, and the stern 
val supervision is shown in thes 


tain Presentments of Grand Jiu 

‘* We present the Selectmen of 
of Kittery, for not taking care t] 
children and youth be taught then 
chism, and education according to | 


th 
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sent Charles Potum for liv 
fe, following no settled em 
Major Bryant Pembleton join 
Seleetmen of Cape Porpus to 
Potum ac cording to la 
lamlv governn 
Charles Potum 
( sposed of It) 
compelled 
eovernment 
Poimt, near ar horns of 
erman KNOWN Aas ° Old san ~ amon? 


christened Samphire f There 





ealled a Christian name, and | ed far inland under Ser 
Was Piper He was rates have been sheltered 
burned blue 
into the inn 
Old San 


¢ hair of a sea-weed color, and | Island. and lhe 


iS TUrQUoOIst stones He told us eence 


ew a thing or two not sot down in | oy 
a.’ Roaring Rock, he 


66} } 1°) 1] 
storm, hollered like all natua 


iid, as early as 1692, the Reverend 
mer lived within a stone’s-thro ited barr 
ouse, and so small was the number | thus providi 
brethren in the ministry, he was | er shipwreck 
i to preach his own ordination ser Its name 
was built in 1811 The 


ring Rock, that he deseribed in si l i stone-quarry set in the 








vS NEW 


Only 


vas found 


eertain 


] 
ih 


and at 
| stocked wit 
themselves against 
hal to them The 
eepers arealways most friend 
They must 


ind no yvonde Ww 


yproaching sail to 


hearth that made 
cheery was his 
sephus Grimmer 
s called by his 


nv abbreviation 


vnded, an’ 
Come in, I ) 
home ) the @ills, ar 


] t 
aon an 


th from 


is Grimmer came not 


wom, and took not home the 


S net 


her 


Line 


liiagre In her varden 
hollvhoeks with 


\s we were 


» asked us to walk in 


admir 
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thought herself 
‘was consider ble queer 


and said she 


As we entered the best roo 
the closely shut blinds, she ap« 
the scanty appearance of orname 
had put away her ‘‘ chicken 
the 
round, ‘' Three's ‘nuff, she sa 
little sniff; for ** Frank” and ** He 


Josephus called them, with the 


said, when summer boa 


composed he r household 
This room was adorned 
each of the four windows 


rately the red flower at 
ereen sprig upon the carp 
bony rockinge-chairs, with. st 
seats in large pattern prints 


ewe cal 1 
allelogram upon the 


Opposite 
One work of art alone @ 
i the 


He is represented in a 


his was a portrait of 
very 
eround, dressed in his best Sun 
off with 
His right hand held as 


a bricht blue set shini 


buttons 


Spi olass, and the expression Ol 


was one of superhuman delight 


distance loomed Vesuvius in fu 


the intermediate space was filled 


ew small earthquakes, and some 


e 
I 
] 
I 


ooking craft pitching about at an 
forty live decrees. 

The air at the cliff has a racy 
t which is rarely found sa 
We went 


chasm, and only the aroma of the | 


about 


the ocean. far out bey 


roval crushed beneath our footst: 


minded us that we were still upon th 
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ir 


{ferent beds, and r 


ild-greens, and 


and nN 


Maes 


end of Cape Neddo« 
les from Yor 
] 


Siahad KNOWL as 


Ce) 


[tis barely separated from the main- | celebrated Pile 

vy a narrow rocky channel, through | beyond the 

the tide rushes like a mountain tor intil we can 

md yet a captain not long since, to | son houses, 

is skill, ran his vessel through this | upon the nort! 
The MelIntir 


without injury 
the Nubble is the cele brated duck and vill probably 
eurious monument 


he first MeIntire 


round of sportsmen, widely known rf 
ch in several States. 

mouth of the river at the harbor is 
f | iver Cromwe 


to America during the |] 
I] Melnt 


v and tortuous and very difficult « 
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UNKINS GARRISON HOUSI 


and was banished from 
‘he country in that region 
from having been set 
erants 
varrison house, bearing the 
une of Junkins, is further up 


of the hill 


phonious n 
» brow overlooking the 
lands of the river. This is very much 
pair, and fast going to decay 
‘r-General Preble married for 
vife Martha, daughter of Alex 
Junkins After twenty 
life Martha Preble 
the 


vears of 
died, and was 


Falmouth erandfather of 


Longfellow 
ting as one of 
Wi 
house 
for 
storehouse 1s 
left to tell of 
nearly ; 
fleets of 
and went throug 
of the 


able cargoes were 1 


landed ; 
Live S 


age our 


days, 
when 
harbor 

discharged With b 


the 
who 


rity by busy 


men, trade 
ports, and 


in West 


Tanneries 


eign 
engaged 
merce, 
in those days; als 
carpente rs’, harnes 
barbers’ shops were thriving 
building Very extensive 
Although the voice of the mer 
is heard no more, upon the stilla 
another and a deeper voice | 
over the ocean and the windy 
heard among the rocks, and gi 
chantment to the river. And so 
it thrills the world of beauty and 1 
long will 


of man, so many a 


seek rest and many a joyous heart 


spiration upon the sunny cliffs ai 
] 
! 


quiet paths of the beautifu 


York. 











BALD-HEAD CLIFF 





KiIBERTREU EK.’ 


the Reformation have here 


lived; and here, upon their nat 


philosophe rs hay f r} in the old bat 


tles that will nev 
son Is no longer 
conditions MuUadlal 
Ink prison, or revell 
their native forests : 
haves ing the passronateness 
the idyllic peace of lif 
\ \BLA, with its rich folk-lore, its re-) and river-bank 
\ rds of chivalrous prowess, its splen- and = bishoprics, 
terature, becomes to the historian pe rial cities and 
grand dramatic poem in which and knights, ; 
n and plan are constantly chan- political rel 
Roman emperors have led their Such is the o-day 
ering armies through Suabia’s for- nals we have lean from. 
id villages: enraged peasants have Krom this warrior historian 
and burned her fairest cities, and the Suabians are one of the t) 
»w her stateliest castles: devoted wo branches into which the Ger 
iave offered their lives as a ransom. vided The tribe dwelt al 
isbands whose hearts had seldom andthe Neckar, and extend 
h any passion gentler than that for they were in the 
xv the chase: the boldest ploneers of } King Ariovistus, and ©) 
over the Rhine by Cwsar 
mira) ghia aaticha: when as mien unsettled (schiebende mode o 
larper’s Vonthly Maga i 


r, of Stuttgart. bian They had golden hair, 


is Her their hame schwebende Sie 








NEW 


‘uris upon 
a knot 
ashed out 


them 


sald Copsar, 
The 


are 


yen 


an 
‘the back, 
in the ab 


Horn 


Only 
ushe d amon? 
hic 


linen 


them Ww 


ore 
women wore 
smock, which 
1a purple border, and 


War Was the ¢ 
During t 


1e 


| 
} 


Suablans., 


ley devote d themselves 
to the recovery of what 


had lost in previous 


by the rais 


l¢ i] 
ma po lltrv. espe elially CESK 
ed a nomadic 


n farm lands, 


tivated being 


masters 


os were 
{ 


from which the 


The build 


consisted oO 


wan ied 


ts, and f 


work covered with 
for land, and 
eall that pro 
Disunited 


Sé ed wherever a iy 


| | 
PLAS 
I 


ora forest invited them, and 


Posse ssed no incorporated vil 


tiie and 


house, herds, 


vomen, the old men, 


members of the family, 
p 


ntimes o pei -e. devot 


ise, or gave them 


They planted grain, 
} } ] ‘ } } , 
and barley brewed beer 


l of fruits of the tield 
: ‘ 
oatmeal 


milk, por 


ith the addition of kraut, 


the common food of 


times of need they 


were moderate in 


MKInNe Tacitus 


conjugal faithfulness 


them 


| honesty, and coneludes 


} 
labla Food manners pass 


do good laws.” 


) 1 
elsewhere 
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There was something of a pag 
| their 


dom in religion The 
vorship within walls, nor co 


ship any object in the like 

The 
. ] . ? 

concealed their deities 


Thus do the 


ancient Suabia 


rustling forests and t] 


hist } 


and back in 


Roman 


for 
We 


old chronicle affirms that W« 


tiquity must we search 


the castle and town of 
Roman castles tl 
peror built 
The ornamentatiol 

Weinsbere church, the traces « 


one of the 


Probus on Gern 


curious 


mythology on the walls, and t] 
Roman antiquity that have 

discovered in the castle, contirn 
The 


as 


castle, l 
the Weibertreuc 


close 


ment. how In} 
known 
merly in communicatio 
Wart 
with the Roman fortresses in 

Wi 


in the northwestern part of W 


round watch-tower on the 
and Hohenstaufen valleys 


about thirtv miles from Stuttg 


early mentioned as capita 


bishopric of Wiirzbure, and lat 
that in the year 814 Emperor | 
tablished the Freiherrshaft of W: 
About 1129, Freiherr Wolfram vo 
bere transferred the castle to the 
Paleravine, Gottfried of Caled 
ter gave lit MAaPrr1a ae 
daughter Uta to Duke Welf VJ 
carded it as a part of the allod 


as a 


his wite 
1] 


a reversionary 


,and refused to deliver 
rad when this emperor ¢] 
fee. An 
the Hohensta 

It began in the time of t 
[V., al 
nated when in 1079 Henry sent f 
of 
speech in which he acknowledge: 
alty, gave him his daughter Agnes 
riage, and the Dukedom of Sual 

ry. The death of Henry in 113!) 


new complications and feuds, a1 


Lele 
existed between 
Welfs 
tunate Emperor Henry 


eric Hohenstaufen, and, in 


welcomed any event that might 
Welf feel his power. He accord 
before thie 


ce {¢ 


the 


his 
having in the mean 
forces of Welf at 
to the 
The 
was begun After a determined st 
Welf fell, wounded, and the s 
seemed now to be inevitable. oy 


peared with army 


time 
Esslingen as 
hastening help of the 


W einsberg attack upon the 





were the word 


town was to sli 


e creat st terror pore 


Th 
} oe ‘e 
high-born duchesses 


town Mmeers held 


( termined tog 
implore 
allow them to earry 


MUS POSSE 


i 


permission 


and to take with them 


ey could carry upon their shoul 
The women went away, night Pass 
he morning came At an early 


Konrad’s army was drawn up in 

es were opene d at command of the 
r, when Duke Frederic, the emper 
ther, turning, espied, down in thi 


street and along the ste p pat 
| from the castle, a long line o 
carrying on their backs, not cloth 


vels, and silver, but each her hus 
and, behold, Uta, the state ly duch 


the castle, leads the procession, the | fulness 
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Medici | be brothers, and all, with t 
should earn their daily 
parts of the Rhine r¢ 

moment an varia, people floc] 

ved part > new doctrine Finally 
Wiirzbure ordered the vo 
be brought in chains to W 
he was burned, and his ashe 
the Main The tlame 


V ncereased political 
I 


tests kept side by side 
sants bound themselves by 
m | neither to spiritual nor tei 
duty, tribute, rents, nor t 
tablished v1 against which tl] 


] 


vhom were Kon removed In 1519 the 
ishop of Mainz numbered ninety thou 
connecter bers The insurrection 


‘ul families of | Southern Germany in 152 


town was con-| berg the uprising of the 
and both it and the cained rapidity and force wit 
electors In the | tainty 
f suecession Ulrich of The insurgents were divide 
OY congue red Weinsbere, and | bodies—the Black troops, lhe 


nained in his possession from 1512) knights, Florian von Geyer ai 


[It was during the siege by | Berlichingen; and the Light 


high castle tower known | by Hans Wunderes, of Stocks 

arthe old knights’ house, | Jiicklein Rohrbach, of Heilbro 

From 1520 until 1534)! peasants had inscribed the y« 
vas under Austrian sway, and | upon their seals and banners 

S int 


erval Calne the Peasants’ War, of arms Was a ploughshare 


vhich laid the eastle in ruins. Formany | hung a boot,and besides these we 
vears after this date the annals of the town | fork and flail, arranged in thi 
of Weinsbere reveal a sad and changeful | St. Andrew’s eross. The Lig 
tory From 1806 until the present it | marched in full foree to Weins 
remained under the control of the | ing paused in their course to p 
of Wiirtembereg cloisters of Schénthal, Lichtens 
a tragical one for | L6wenstein, and take possessio 
he people of Ger- | arsulm 
ich under the feudal In the eastle of Weinsbere 
ves, and the pith Count von Helfenstein, a you 
1 increased with twenty-seven years old, and 
pbeginiine of the | wife Mareare the, the daug hte 
le COUnTYV Wi ceased Emperor Maximilian | 
that should bring sants had determined to. « 
and action The best | Easter festival in the Weins 
political and reli- | The night before Easter a friend 
in the nature of | from Heilbronn made his way i 
awakened lifeshould | ness to the castle,and gave 
est ranks of Ger- | the coming danger. The gray 
ere oppression had been | the Easter morning found thu 
e to that great prepared, their horses in the stal 
its’ War was it ie | and bridled, and five knights and 
century, When | horsemen detached to defend tlh 
a shepherd of Niklashau- | Count von Helfenstein held the | 
himself as the herald of a | in such contempt that he refused t 
om of God.” in which neither | tain the thought that the castle c 
pope, temporal nor spiritual | stormed He therefore assen 


be supreme, but all should | knights, horsemen, and peasantry 








“THE WEIBERTREUE 


the town, and ex 
The 


All 1hh 

The 
r the morning service approached 
oft the 


( hureh 


place dow nin 


them to a courageo is ct tense 


s, gates, and 


Weapons were 
t 


Still no peasants appeared 


burghers and horsemen went 
to 


unt and a brother knight were at 


receive the sacrament 


Milass. It was nine o clock; the 


vas still in the chureh, when a mes 


approached him and whispered to 


iat the peasants had come The in 


nts, drawn up in line of battle on the 


¢ sbere, had sent down into the town 
eralds, who were recognized as such 
ong pole surmounted by a hat which 


LXV.—No. 388.—32 


Vornen 


re to be 


spared [ 


not what 
the count 


heralds, the 


had commanded the lard a 


the heralds 
Wo mice d 


‘they w 
frighten 


and children, for 


to ado, ane 1 a 


} 


ae ‘i 
i ull: arp 
uN 


{LOH 


ired 


thie 


render 


rhey app Tore 


and demanded the s 


Open castle and te 


tian troops 


they 
send awa 


both. ¢: 


stormed, and ho mal is to be 


he knights in command Knew 


messenger to 


yut bef hie thre 
haughty Dietrich von Weiler 


eould reael 


ire upon 


One of them fell, severely 


iends,”’ eried Dietrich, 


thev only inte nd to 
that we 
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hearts of hares But the count thought 
otherwist During the parley which they 
supposed was going on between their her 


alds and the besiegwed, the peasants quietly 


remained in order of battle, with their 


ranks tl 


iree lines deep In front was the 


< division, the treacherous Von ¢ rever 


The shot from the walls and 

he wounded herald was the 
lformovement. Gever led his Black 
troops tow ird the castle, the line behind 
him moved down into the town, while the 
third lne, lving off toward Erlenbach, 
rushed forward with tempest-like fury. 
The Black H6fmiinnin, an old hagw from 
Bockingen, muttered an incantation over 
the peasants to preserve them from the 
guns of the enemy Now suddenly from 
the town are seen two banners floating 
over the towers of the eastle. They are 
peasants banners, the signal of victory, 
from Florian Geyer and his Black troops 
Down in the town the courage of the peo 
ple was fast sinking; the two outer gates 
were already hewn down: battering-rams, 
beams, hammers, and axes were battering 
at their innermost gate: the fiend Jiieklein 
was leaping and shouting like one mad, 
calling down vengeance upon the resisters. 
A crowd of women and children had g@ath 
ered about Dietrich, and with shrieks and 
sobs they were begging him to surrender: 
but the haughty old knight would not 
\ ield 


At last Count von Helfenstein ordered 


a burgher to mount the walls with a pole 
surmounted by a hat, and ery, ** Peace!” 
The peasants shot the hat from the pole, 
and answered that all the knights must 
die. Count von Helfenstein offered thir 
ty thousand florins as a ransom for him 


self; but they mocked him, saving though 
he were made of gold, vet should he die 
The hour now had come. The shriek 
ing women held the keys ready to open 
the gates. The knights threw themselves 
upon their horses. From four sides at 
once the enraged peasants rushed into the 
eity Then through the streets resound 
ed the ery, **Gointo your houses, ve bureh 
ers, With your wives and children, and no 
harmshall befall you!” The burghers fled 
into their dwellings, making fast their 
doors, While Jiicklein shrieked out to the 
knights that they should be hunted to the 
death The nobles and horsemen now 
sought to reach the church; the count also 
fled thither, anda priest showed him and 
a few others a secret staircase by which 


they might reach the towe) 


rushed the peasants; the eln 


| roken dow nm 


the horsemen t] 


cealed in the nave were prere 


with the spears of the assaila 


few that were 
ad 


| 


idden in. the 


lragzed out and stabbed. The 


case Was quickly discovered 


of joy rang through the chure} 
cried the tiendish leader, ** we 


the whole ne 


st 


of them St 


dead!” Dietrich now gave Ww 


and going out upon the balust: 
tower, he called out that the knic 


surrender, and 


offered in- the 


heavy ransom of gold But 


* Revenge!” only became the 


trich fell backward, pierced t] 


neck by a bal 


| 


The peasants 


just mounted the tower ran thy 
through his body, and before 

dead they tossed him over the to 
into the church-vard below | 


and his companions were drag 
from the tower, and the peasant 


their swords 


at 


them as they 


through the crowd. Wounded 
ing, the prisoners were thrown int 


the city towers, there to await tli 


of the peasants. 


Within an hour t 


rible desolation had swept over Wi 
and its castle, and at ten o'clock 


|}over. The rest of the day was 


to plundering, eating, and drin| 
at the close of the Easter-day, 1525 
castle of W einsberg went dow hil 


In the early morning of the 1 
Jiicklein led out the captive knig 
placed them ina circle to await thie 


There was an old custom in pra 


that time amone bondsmen, aud 


even among them was applied o 


such as had violated their honor 
to kill the accused by stabbing, ani 


was the deat} 


allotted to the ka 


‘They were to become a diseract 
nobility.” Just as the sentence v 


nounced, the 


Countess von Helfer 
suddenly appeared before the ass 


crowd. She carried in her arms her 
two year old son. and was followed 


Walting-womel 


1. 


The countess thi 


self at the feet of J&eklein, and in 
him to spare the father of her child 
neither her beauty nor her tears n 


the blood-thirsty peasant He p 


aside the emperor's daughter, and | 


tendants thrust their spears into *"1 


tle lord” that 


sl 


ie held in her arms 
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s command, the 
iat formed the 
le thrust forward 

irs, and amid the 

of drums the first 
that was chased 
path was pierced 
aes The third that 
was Count von 
n A piper of 


ho on this day was playing the ed that if God 


countess then solemnly vow 


Lect he Littl us life should 


had formerly been in the count’s | would pro 


id had played for him at tabl be dedicated 


ears 


She died 


vhere 


nt up to the count and took his | twelve y 


iat from his head, saving: ** Thou) her brothe 


orn this long enough: now I will | son, : 

yunt;” and added: **T have played | a priest 

ough for you to dance and eat There 

v the first time, I will play for vou | peasants 
t kind of a dance.” Then loudly | ened to We 
his cornet, he led the way before | covered the 

unt to the entranee of the defile cealed himselt 
ount fell, piereed by many spears, | ses ordered him 
dead body was reviled and insult far from Maiching 
the rabble. Jiiecklein put on hls With an iron chain 
it mo 


He ther 


et and damask breast pie ce, and step 
» to the countess, asked, And how 
ease Vou now, lady, in the damask 1 
Rough hands took from the cood 


ss her ornaments and robes, and 
¢ her, with her child and maid, upon 
eart, sent her to Heilbronn As | and far and wi 


yood W iotit t was night, 


4 were Sscat- 


is driven away, they called out, de 


tered deserted cannon, tents, 
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these lay 


Among 
thie wounded 


and dving 


Krom the d 


Lined 
ana t 


rom t 


} 
1 
he 
1 
} 


1 


] 
atehed 


read } ed 


ohts 

° ndreds 
from the Weinsbere 
| \seension 


Miah ft to 


‘the eastle, h 


betore 


omen and chil 


\ fe women 
together with the 

le shrieks fill 
distance rose thie 
oe 
Vii 
the Weinsbere 


{ 


aredd I1Ke a sea hive 


Ing@ burning 
IS AdDOVE 


Only 


houses remained in Weinsberg 


elit W einshbe ro SO 


] 
become 


a village: 


us to 


whether 


or hold othic e: 


er, its court of Justice 


inder the free heavens, where 


all 


ris 


deed had been committed: 


persols, Voung and old 


the 


ing of the 


sun on Easte av, 2 to thr 


spot designated receive sacrament, 


hold n av for the sou “the mur 


Durehers 


spot ther 


cost, 
up a stone 


the 


and 


CLTOSS, 


SCYriLbe 


bloc “ly deed 
Henceforth, the burgh 


ho armor, and wear ho 


Lda 


eranda long knife 
r sone palliation of these 


mditions, but the Austrian govern 


vorable I 


sand for 


We insberg 


Vas lit hine years 


th } ple of lived without 


their town revenues 


We must give a passing ¢ 


In the eo 


alntamer 


rhan Von Gever. 
he had 

’ 
German people would be fre: 


peasants 


meet upon equal terms, and 

and peasants must live alike 

peasants held their session to « 
ath of the 

ever known of their debate exc 

the 

that 


] 


the knights he 
act of Jaeklein, and fron 


Florian 


SESSLON (reve) 


never again mentioned in the 
He was not 

at the storming of Weinsbe: 

that terrible event he and his B 
froin the Le; 
1525, he 
from Hall by 


( 


Grumbach 


of the peasants. 


] 
Vitlharew wrue 


ot June, Was overta 
his brother-i 
Geyer fought 
and his followers fell in a hop 
In 1522 
had been wrested by 
from Ulrich L., and sold for 22 
to the Emperor Charles \ 
been left only Momipe learde ane 


the Dukedom of 


the S 


and to his sons the castles 


fled 


appeared 


weil, 
Ulrich 
1534 he 


army, 


and Tiibingen 
land. but i 
sulm with 


equipped by his friend 


which 
Philiy 
and Was supported by Kreneh 
which the duke had paw ned Mon 
When Ulrich appear din Neck 
people of Weinsbere hastened t 
him an ambassador, who deser 
the pitiable condition of the fa 
Ulrich listened patiently, and SOK 
in the presence of the Lander 
many of the nobility and peo} 


ally restored to Weinsberg its 


leges. This was the day before 
rious battle of Lautfen, which fre 
tembere from the eallinge bondage 
trian rule, and from that day l 
his son Christoph were foster-fat 
the desolated valley. 

The castle lay for many years 


the heavens were its roof, and thi 
the air built 

To 
Kerner helongs the honor of its 
In the year 1824 he effecte: 
a ‘‘Woman’s Le: 
the restoration and care of the ru 


its dark no 
the Suabian J 


hests 1m 
corners, poet 
tion. 
ganization of C 
tle. An appeal was made to tli 
of Germany for assistance. The () 
Wiirtemberg at once lent her influ 
the enterprise, and a fund was als 
lished for the help of destitute won 








1 distinguished for wift 1\ devotion 
iliar saerifices. Quick and gene 
ponses came from all parts of Gre 
the King of Wiirtemberg present 
ruins to the League 

ct 


» and the court 
Von Thouret, was appointed to 
ntend the restoration. The hill pon 
itral part of which the castle stand 
ght by the League The old cas 
was cleared out, and trees ere 


l upon each side, and now one en 


o the inner court through the shade 
\utiful woody pathway 


Steps and 
occur at regular intervals, and rest 
laces of soft 


f Wiirtember 
beneath | | 


greensward length on 


hors | 
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near the entrance, are the follow ruins Near the mass of stone 
also cut into the stone, and | deep excavation, walled in 
kK. { King! Karl v. Wiir- | covered with an iron gratine 
K.{ Queen) Olga v. Wiirtem- | probably a cistern used in t 
Princes Hohenlohe.”’ “Kk for there were no springs up. 
IS Potter U.S It appears to have been thie 
These names hay neighboring village to kee 
by order of the Frau Which was to drag water eve) 
mentioned above hill to the eastle, and in ret 
the government ol service certain priv ile wes were 
he condition of the ruins the village To the second 
ll one enters through a nar- | this part of the ruins there be 
into the interior of the castle. | er roof than that of the blue he 
estern part has suffered most | one can easily walk about the 
and warfare. In| of the half-destroved tower 
} 


a round tower | been trained into cupola-s 


but is still q ite | roofless top, and stone seats 
venience of visitors have beer 
ywwer one obtains the best various positions in the inte) 
rudis Krom this point also | thick walls are four embrasut 
ved gravel-walk leads to a! which serves as a frame fora x 
tower which probably guard- | landscape view. The first ape 
| tle dungeon left of the entrance looks out 
‘on reveals a | mous Wartbure, and over a 
Thouret de- | Neckar region, while away in thi 
«a Roman work. The opening | through a gorge in the mounta 
s subterranean chamber long remain- | obtained a glimpse of Steinsberg 
ved by rubbish The guides for- | heim. From the northern apert 
W ¢ ird storv about a robber be seen the Scheuerberge, near Nee 
Was the terror of the whole | and Erlenbach with its reno 
inally captured by | covered hills. The highest of 1 


stle, thrown into | aims that are seen from this ope: 


al 

left to die of star- | Schimmelsberg, over which rushe 
| that his wraith | rible tempest that in 1525 complet 
scavernous place, and at night | struction of Weinsberg Castle. ‘I 


lever 


stones from their places in the | east embrasure affords the most 
tormented the passing traveller. | view of the Weinsberge Valley 
| as ho means of the village of W einsbere, and 
The walls were | tance the cloister of Lichtenst 
victim whose | was so closely connected with the 
dis- | nasties of Weinsberg; and yonde: 
had entered |} the blue mountain ridge is 1 
The ascent is, glockle, near Mayensfels, whic] 
means of ste ps pl iced | one of the most beautiful views 
Westward | tembere In this part of the to 
great mass of | tinus Kerner placed a number of 
probably the remains of a quad- | harps, which send wailing thro 
ver, and it may be of the tow- | ruins the saddest melodies. Cut 
as the Mantel The old house | stone near one of the harps ar 
Hts Iss ipposed to have joined lowing verses by Lenau, before th 


] 
{ 


f the latter no trace now remains. | tered upen his sad life in the mad 


part of the east Was most severely : 9 ohn 
; * Leise werd’ ich hier umweht 
Von geheimen frohen S 


} , 
ess hands have completed its destrue Gleich als hatt’ ein fromm G 


tered in the sieve, and ina later period 


It is said that the opposite Weisen Sich verspatet in den Mauer 
which Hier ist all mein Erdenleid 
Many W le ein triber Duft zerflosser 
, . Siisse Todesmiidigkeit 


remains of the Roman period, such as urns Hilt die Seele hier 


a 


is entirely built with stones 
were carried away from the castle. 


umschloss 


and vases, have been found among the 
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Wen she ry 
umes of many of them have 
it into the stones of the 


round towel. the au 
Lhorities and here iold tiie 
Florian Greye) L525 | Here also are 
The “ain f Bretano, Meissner, Liszt 
1822, Schiller ed hubarth, 1770, Olivia 


W ilderm 1 1d iV others Some ac 


companied bi re 1 miplet Silcher 


larp are these lines, also by 


And 1 
Purhished 
Kerner’s 
solt of arms 
sia W einsbe 


beside another harp are three silver shields: the helm w;: eold, 


ro in 1270 was a red 


Yduard Moricke and upon this was the bust of a voung 


woman, half red, half white, and without 
arms Her hair w is golden and she wore 

a golden crown On the melt vhite 

sic Was a white fish vhose head was 

placed toward the side, but the tail was 

turned \} vard: on the left (red side) was 

a red fish in the same position Heraldry 

walls, among other names cut | must decide whether this young woman 
stone by order of the League, are: | was in any wise connected with the Wei 
nhagen,” and beneath it, ** Rahel, | bertreue The arms are still to be seen 
Von Arnim, 1822.” Ina beautiful upon the monuments of Theodoric in the 


red niche of the ruins is a stone seat: | Stifts-Kirehe at Aschatfenbure, and on the 


is the frequent and beloved resort | tomb of Count Georg of Erbach, in Mi 
poet Uhland. In the wall above | chelstadt, in the Odenwald 

it are these lines: Leaving the interior of the ruins, the 

Wand’rer, ziemet di Ri tds visitor pauses once more beside the outer 

Burg-Ruinen zu schlummern; circular wall Yonder rises the old tower 
I aumend baust du vielleicht herrlich . of the Wartbure, the famous pleasure re 

ee, UHLAND sort of the Heilbronners Beneath him 
rer, it becomes thee well in the castle | . 

niger eer ey the scene is ever changing—gardens, mea 

ims, perchance, thou’rt rearing them anew dows, fields, vineyards, forests, innumera 


for thyself in splendor.) ble villages seattered along the banks of 
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in the distance an eneir that the Emperor Probus 
mountain ridges The town culture of the grape into the 
istle hill is Weinsberg nies He probably gave the 


+} 


¢ the original name or that | bera2—Vinomontanum—to t] 


ve know not [tis built in | dedicated the temple to thes: 
the form of an amphitheatre and is quaint sure Below the frieze are 
ind piet Lie Sq le embrasure-shaped windows 


Besides sharing the fortunes of the | dows are in the churelh. itse 


as had varying experiences of | modern ones have been added 

It has suffered from. sieges, pons of Weinsberge and Wiirt 

droug) famines, and many pestilences pear together upon the wa 
It has n the asylum of foreign troops; | are inscriptions in uncial lett 

it has been taxed for the support of in arches and doorway. 

wing armues: and has been in the pos In the southeast corner o 
sessiol now Of one Government. now of hall is the harrow stairway 

another ven the elements seem to have | furious peasants overtook the 
conspired with other hostile forces against | knights On the north and 

it: for we re; In an Old chronicle of a | are arches for the town archives 

| ry 


ightful tempest that in 1760 swept over) per story of the tower is sup] 


the town, during whieh two great balls of | different from the original, as 


fire fell, one into the town, the other into | the part upon which Dietzich 
A portion of the old town | received the shot, and from 
ills still remains The tower of the | hurled down into the church 
northeastern corner, formerly a prison, is | The three bells date from 1625 
now the Kerner Tower. In the northwest | the church was entirely destro 


corner stood the Welf Tower, and between the castle fell, The foot pat 
these formerly stood a third, which was | castle leads past the old chur 
ised as a prison for Women South of the | to the home of the dead poet 


old hospi 


al stood the triple gate that was | seer, Justinus Kerner. 

stoned by the peasants in 1525 This gate Kerner, the restorer of the Wi 
formed the means of exit from the lower |} was a true child of the enthus 
part of the town, and was connected with | sionate-hearted Suabian land 

a strong towel The upper gate, the only born in Ludwigsburg, Septemibe 
means Of exit from the upper part of the | This city was then the gay capita 
town, Was on the east side, and from this | Eugen, who onee, within § five 1 


rte the walls stre 


tched around to the Ker- | spent 50,000 thalers for orname 
ner Tower, engirting theentiretown., Out- | he gave to the ladies present at o 
side the walls the town was encircled by a | fétes. The city Owes its existence 
trench. Beyond this, and entered through | nightingales that once inhabited 
the lower gate, lies the meadow in whieh | Lone ago Eberhard Ludwig, deli 
the captive knights awaited their doom | the melodies of these forest sonest 
from the lips of the peasants, and where | dered some rooms to be fitted up 
afterward the chapel of atonement was | ace that stood in the midst of the 
built This chapel remained until the last | Here the duke and his retinue spent 
century The old church is supposed to | nights when they came to the 
have been built about the ninth century; | hunt. A hunting eastle was af 

its stones are blackened with age, and a | built, and finally a city was laid « 
LPave like silence enshrouds. it In its dueal order Was issued commandil 
yard stands a monument to Gfcolampa- | all the cities and magistracies of thi 
dius, who was born in Weinsberg in 1482, | try should, at their own expense, | 
and died there in 1531 The chureh has | house in the newly laid-out city 
alway s been an object of great interest to | to the lot of Weinsberge to build the « 
the archwologist The frieze is ornament- | government-house, and this was tlie 
ed with lilies, masked faces, and grotesque | ing in which Kerner was born. 
animals. Its style is a mixture of pagan | thus,” writes Kerner, ‘‘ Weinsberg 
and Christian architecture ; the greater | out knowing it, lent me a place fi 
part is probably Byzantine. Thesymbols | cradle, as it soon will give me a pla 
of Comus, Silenus, and Baechus are plain- | my coffin.” Kerner’s father was o 
ly seen in its decorations. It is known | the government councillors. His n 





vhen she e: 
His grandfatl 
\M Nl 


t +} 
Piaitlie 


ANperor hadi Ker 


died 


i bov v 1 flis 
owed 


many 


mother d 


proye cts 


wv objected 


LL, and wh 


lis poetic and 
ide available in asug 


la designs would be Very 


PPOSITION Was stronver 


entered the d 
CSDUPL’, 
Se Wh? 


poetry read the German 


studied works on natural sel 
ISO4 he entered the Tibines lh 


vhere he formed al: 
vith Varnhagen von Ense and 
Varnhagen cle 


| wife Rahel 


ner as being a handsome, slen 


developed vouth. who lived in 
itereourse With animals 
he always 


About 


Isexpernnents mM animal mag 


n his rooms this 


hich probably led to his ultimate 
] He 


piritualism 
mv of Medicine at Tiibing 


took his degree 
en in SOS 


vas married to his 


ISI9 went as 


4 and here Toot 
1 We po 


hich ended only with lis death 


Fan, 


ibertreue ruins, th: ich 


o, he entered, first as a poet, after 


sa physician and investigator, into 


n of somnambulism Elis work 


ophete SS Of Pie vrorst. published Ih 


uckly found its way over land and 
it Kerner refers to no less than 
ipparitions that had been seen by 
The’ 


hol 


seeress,” Frederike Hautfe, 


ISOL at 
owenstein, and died there in 


Prevorst, a village 
182 
ery early age she professed to be in 
nication with the spirit world, and 
1e appeared to be constantly in a 
e condition. Life became a tor 
her, and finally, when she had be 
isted almost to a skeleton, and was 
1a nervous condition that she ap 
| more like a spirit herself than a 
1 being, she was taken to Kerner’s 


in Weinsbere, 
medical 


remained there 
for 


and 


his care two years 


TE 


tumber of w iil 


Ke rner wrote a 


ipon the phenomena of the spirit world 


and his influence upon the superstitious 


and lnacihative Wi 1 through 
Southern Germany 

Kerner’s power 
his personality 
possessed a poet 
be dese 


One t} 


every deg 
ilized countries 
If the annals of 


Weinsberge had beer 


vears of Kerner’s 


kept a 


the Vy not rey 
passed in 
yversations 
pressions 
upon the 
bled there 
Strauss, searcel 
been in Suabia 
Kerner home 

he went up agal possible, or sent oth 
had 


and thus the little 


er whose eu been aroused by 


| ’ 
his account: house be 


came a place of pilgrimage, an asylum 


{ 


where stimulus for spirit and heart, con 


solation for grief, and refreshment for 


weariness of life. sought and found.” 


were 
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presiding genius of the house was away insmiles. On the 24th of 
vhom Kerner called the most | 1862, the restorer of the Weibh« 
rift that God had ever bestowed physician, poet, screntist, frve 
Her serene, practical nature | away in a beautiful grove at 
iterpoise to the enthusiasm and | the ruins that he had loved so 
magination of her husband She) sight of the house in which ] 
tained the great of the earth 
The house is now occupied 
Theobald Kerner, the o@ifted 
tinus Kerner. The grounds av 
tiful, and are full of weird 
here and there, suspended ami 
arching limbs of great trees 
so-called spirit bells Attached 
of their mutted clappers Is a 
is moved by the shehtest bres 
the bell to be touched with a ve) 
blow, according to the forces 
but always producing tones t] 
through the dense and sombre f 
sweet and plaintive sadness 
places about the grounds there are 
harps, whose wailing sounds ¢ 
strike the ear, then die away 
moans, only to return again 
borne by varying winds over 
dale from some distant trumpe 
winding pathway under the thir 
of black spruce-trees leads to the | 
Tower, which stands at a short 
behind the house, and is nearly 
a net-work of ivy Upon the t 
tower are stationed storm-trum pet 
in weird strains, give warning « 
winds and coming storms It 
tower that Count von Helfenst 
table as he, and the guest that | confined by the peasants until his 
In a dav sometimes spent was pronounced 
even months, in the little home. On one side of the tower, part 
ven then to goaway Kerner num among the trees, stands a statue ot 
i many persons of rank among his | of Lichtenstein, and on the othe 
| Garibaldi, the fugitive Gustav | weather-beaten statue. more thi 


IV. of Sweden, Queen Catharine, the Queen | sand years old, of a court foo! 
of Naples, King Max IL., Duke Alexander | the tower is a library, mouldy 
of Wiirtemberg, and many of the nobles | and containing the works of P 
of Germany and other like authors. On the w 
The wife Rickele,” died in 1854, and | are quaint inscriptions and many 
then the delights of this beautiful home! names. Among the latter one 
were at an end The health of the be- | ** Uhland, 1863." and ‘* Lenau, Aug 
reaved poet began to fail, and gradually the | 1850." The Kerner house was tl] 
beloved out-door life was given up, and | one which Lenau visited before he 
for two vears he was confined to his room. | for America, in 1833, and when lhe 
People still visited him, and he was glad | ed from that journey through ‘thos 


to hear and even feel them about him, for | fully strange lands,” he straightwa 


in the last months of his life he became al- | to Kerner, and in the upper room 


most blind During these visits he be- | old tower he wrote, in 1834. the 

came master over his suffering and pain, | part of his ** Faust.” Beneath this 
the old spirit and humor flashed out, and | is a dungeon, into which offenders 
those that had come to him in tears went | thrown in the knightly days of long 
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UN Da " 
‘igi | aa 


il from the tower brings us 
the house \ 
us Kerner adorns one 


with Kerner 


istin end 
( doorway of the back part of 
s this “In ae 
Lhe Angst, 
e Welt 

have tribulation, but be 
the 


chambers 


Inscription 
aber sevd getrost, 
iberwunden 


] 


\ world 


lave overcome 
of 


poet's dream, too beautiful 
be alfected 


Is a series each 
to be 
0 characteristic to 


| 


fashioned into a e@rotto, and 


tropical plants and birds: an 
miniature studio, and contains 
of Theobald 


41 
Lhe 


Kerner—poet and 
table, the 


inds, stands a bust of 


Phere, on work of 
himself, 
d it lie 
| fingers of his wife, 


of 
ind his wife’s—lhie 


marble models of the 


also his own 
hngers 


| 


s1Ice, 


he forms two fourth 
side by 


together on one bloek of marble 
ll hangs a superb pieture of his 
this 


Hiicklinder Krom 


enter the billiard-room, and here 


friend 
id pictures, a portrait of Lenau, 
drinking-glass a thousand years 
pictures in handsome frames ot 


sts seen by Justinus Kerner Very 


ive these spirit faces, 
look 
of the 


Kerner Tower, is a 


away 


he side house. and look 


pon the har 


mn This is fitted up as a kind o 
called the 


walls of 


ind *orandmother'’s 
The the 
th old pictures, and little 


] 


CLASS 


Stairway are 
panes 
ie painted serve as Win 
In the 
tablet 


an inseription 


Set vall near the 
the 
Of th 


thi 


Lp} r 


Is a bearing hame of 
POOTLIS 


Ma 


called 


] 
and 


's the southernmost one is 


Madonna Room 


hmer SO 
ts chief ornament, a large alabaster 
f the Madonna holding the infant 
This figure formerly stood in 
erim’s Church on the Heerberge, 
Gaildorf, and was supposed to pos 
iraculous power A lamp is now 
s kept burning before it, and besid« 
a great carved door of unknown 
uty. <A soft rich light 


igh the painted windows, and fills 


ds 


shimmers 


oom with a mysterious glow. [t 
s for the moment as if one were stand 
ll a cry pt of SOTHLE medieval cathe 

A central room leads from the Ma 
i-Room into a rose-colored boudoir. 


On one 


matie-tinted 


oht falls 
everything 
window Is 


spread thre ~} and hie re 


the beautiful wif f Theobald Kerner is 


ustomed 


ace to si The softest lights f 


upon her throug e tinted 


pon her ¢ 


\bove 


painting of 


tint of 
thre 


thie 


Her CXQUISILE CE 


Couell 


Hanes ¢% 


- writ } 
yvoung wile represents her as 


vl 


she appe Us scouch 
bathed in opaline 

Here at the base of the 

or the 


an idvl 


life poet and his 
For thet 
vears go by unclouded 
In 
filled with knig 
ed the Weinsberg. it 
’ Let 
be, for those o 


on the 


poet 


the days 


shadow 


CAaSLIit 


said US Give our oy need 


f our husbands To-day, 
where t] Is otferi Oo 


spot Vas made, 


thre husband sings 
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pe roetuates thre deed 


Hnmortal, and 
iuiporse of thre rela 
a strang 


lif } 


MaiOus Tre shou 


V'i¢ nal y Shadow 


] 


1s 


around past 


nsberg | ilbronn 


the rail 
station at ich ve take 
W eibe 


MahnV Cal 


Ccarrlaves 


mr the Heilbronn has 


Wi 


Schubarth 


rere ‘ 


shared with ‘nsberg 


UNITES 


unt old town, and 
He life 
ud to 
The Romans made an early 


the Neckar 


the 6S0) 


; { 1,] ] 
tha WOULG Take 


beautiful, should go 


Ibronn 

ement on the banks of 

to Heilbronn. but about 
| 


WUSSIONAPY Aantll 


thre 


year 


in came to this part 


Ne ekar countrys and neara beauti 


ishin fountain the subsequent 


founded a_ little 
to the areh 


enrohrenbrunnen 
I ich | edicated 
| Michael 

The 


re converte ra 


inhabitants whole region 


to Cl this 
baptized in the fount 


istianitv. by 


nissionary, and were 


After 


n 6S, the 


Kilian’s martvrdom, which 
rred 1 


the 


place Was hard press 


C)nve 


] 


sts day. a hun 


pagal pric 


later, the Emperor Charles 


encamped with his 
»sparkling fountain. \ 


Vas near, nh 


help the oppre ssed 
ling ly gave the 


Ip. and ordered the half-destroy 


Is Chun ind a 


» PESTO. dl. 


Liat for h) Lhe 


Many pe rPSOUS hia found the ‘Way to 
AG ere | and in memory of the 


‘fountain it was called 


Heiligenbrunnen or Heilbronn (Holy 
Fountain The French kings revarded 


he lever of culture, and 


Christianity as t 


hey reglected to make a chureh the cen 


ral point of their settlements 


temples large markets alw 
In 747 
the bishopric of Wiirzburge with the Mi 
lis Market in ’ 
1) indred years 


Pious 


one 


were avs Con 


nected Charlemagne endowed 


cha villa Heilbrunna 


One 


his 
later the 
Louis the 
of 


Dus 
Palatio re 


learn from 


Heilbruno, The Hohen 


staufens surrounded Heilbronn with walls, 
and Emperor Rudolph gave to it the same 


laws and rights as those possessed by the 


With these 


Emperor 
visited Heilbronn, as we 
his letters, dated, ** De 
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city of Spever. Heilbronn 


stroved by the French in 168s 
I to the 
The vreat 
LOLS. In 


1] : ] 
bells, one of which 


subject 
W iirtembere 


Wi DeCUN 


eCalLe 


1h 
rhit 


vear 1497 by the 


mann, and weighs 8000 poun 


son of the ret 


tar is of marble, and is one « 
celebrated in Europe 

The ascent of the 
thr 


upon the statue of a 


winding 
tow 


the outside of vreat 
surmounted 
that 


woman Who was pe rforming so 


Is 


The legend Says many 


in the church discovered her 
standing on one of the balustr 
tower. Having slipped away 
while her attention had been a 
the child had eray 
tower steps, and was pausing on t 
height. Almost in the same mon 


it was discovered it fell to the 


her work, 


distance perhaps of two hundr 
but alighting on a cabbage that 
ing in the little vegetable plot by 
church, it was uninjured, and laug 
fully as the terrified mother sp. 
up. To co 
rate this wonderful escape, the 


ward and caught it 


child crowned with a eabbage 
placed upon that part of the to 
Which the child fell 

Upon the site of the old Micha 
there now stands the St. Joseph's ¢ 
The chapel beneath the towe 
of the 
primitive church. 


old chureh only the tower remia 


latter, are 
(ft 


a part remial 


another 


this is now used as a shot man 


On the tower, probably inseribed 
barefoot Franciscan monk, is this 


live, and know not how lor 


die, and know not 


when: 
journey, and know not 
hould I think 


should 


whithe 


of death at 


S 


not be so glad 


The Rath-house, built in the s 
century, contains a clock that w 
1550 Michael Miller, the 


the clock in the Strasbure minste) 


in by 
whole region about Heilbronn is 
fully beautiful, and during the « 
drive of an hour from this quaint t 
the Weibertreue the mind is prepa 
the enjoyment of the dreamy beaut 
silence that await it amid the ruins 
lonely Weinsberg. 








Y 


( 


Lalit 


1 
the 


\merican antiquarians of t last 


ration had a great dislike to any 


ie or legendary and they used 
that there was nothing of that 
The 


of other parts of the world, they 


mut the discovery of America 


cht begin in myth and tradition, 
e at least was firm ground, a def 
irting-point, plain outlines, and no 
ind shadowy romance. But they 
estined to be disappointed, and it 
that nothing has been lost 
American 


and uninteresting 


shores would 
but for the 
perpet vally 


dur low 


which are 


ind 


in varied beauty above them 


iist 
giN 
constant play of purple light and 
iadow. and making them deserve 
ne given to such shores by the old 
legends, ** Wonderstrands. It 1 


une, perhaps, with our early history 


iw be fitting that the legends of the 


men should come in, despite all the 
} ¢ 


ance of antiquarians, to supply just 


needed Tor 


rate, whethet 
are here 
: , 
Il can well remenni : 1 boy, the ex 


‘He vard Col 


Vol 


POR t abot 


thie 


eitement | 
eSSOrTS 


Vien 


! 


prot 
illed Anti 


talning 


ponderous 


fates . eriecane, con 


i 
( 1 


L1ne ¢ 
! land 


} 


With Ube 
made its 
For tl 
miact 

ors to ti 
The | 


r ] ] 
Ton ] spoiled Thiel 


ystorians 


Greore't Baner 


allude to the 


vends, Using a 1 Inappropriate 


{ ¢ 
LhiOLOg 


so happened 


that Lie 


is My 
as | 
claim 


vith 


show by L-by hen 


shall 


as nr is eneumlb red 


some very poor arguments Never 


theless, the main story vas not 


perma 
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nently hurt by these weak points. Its 
truth has never been successfully im 
peached at any rate, we can not deal with 


American history unless Wwe vive some 


pl ice to the Norse legends Picturesque 


and romantic in themselves, they concern 
men in whom we have every reason to be 
interested These Northmen, or Vikings, 
were not merely a far-away people with 
vhom we have nothing in common, but 
they really belonged to the self-same race 
of men with most of ourselves They 
vere, perhaps, the actual ancestors of 
some living Americans, and kinsfolk to 
the majority. They were the same race 
who conquered England, and were known 
as Saxons; then conquered France, and 
were known as Normans; and finally 
crossed over from France and conquer 
ed England agaln. These Norse Vikines 
were, like most of us, Scandinavians, and 
so were re lly closer to us in blood and in 
language than was the great Columbus. 
What were the ways and manners of 
these Vikings? We must remember at 
the outset that their name implhes nothing 
of royalty. They were simply the dwell 
ers O11 a vik, or bay. They were, In other 
words, the sea-side population of the Sean 
dinavian peninsula, the only part of Eu 
rope which then sent forth a race of sea 
rovers The \ resembled in some respects 
the Algerine corsairs of a later period, but, 
unlike the Algerines, they were conquer 
ors as well as pirates, and were ready to 
found settlements wherever they went. 
Nor were the Vikings vet Christians, for 
from the time when Christianity came 
among them their life became more 
peaceful. In the prime of their heathen 
ism they were the terror of Europe. They 
carried their forays along the whole con 
tinent They entered every port in Eng 
land, and touched at every island on the 
Scottish coast. They sailed up the Seine, 
and Charlemagne, the ruler of Western 
Kurope, wept at seeing their dark ships in 
sight of Paris They reached the Medi 
terranean, and formed out of their own 
number the famous Varangian guard of 
the later Greek emperors, the guard which 
is described by Walter Seott in Count 
Robert of Paris They reached Africa, 
which they called ‘* Saracens’ Land,” and 
there took eighty castles. All their booty 
they sent back to Norway, and this wealth 
included not only what they took from 
enemies, but what they had from the very 
courts they served; for it was the practice 


at Constant 


inople, when an en 


for the Norse guard to go thro 


aces and ta 
in their hat 
Arabic gold 
the houses 
and may be 
tiania and ¢ 


Such wer 


ke whatever they « 
ids To this day ¢ 
coins and chains 
of the Norwe M1lar 
seen in the museun 
‘openhagen. 


e the Vikings, and 


less to say that with such pract 
were in perpetual turmoil at 


needed a st 
among thet 


rong hand to keep 
n. Sometimes a | 


\ 


make a foray among his own pe 


corded in t 
kringla, or 
SnorriSturl 


his extract from the 
Kings of Norway 
eson, and translated 


“King Harald heard that the \ 
were in the West Sea in winter, plu 


and wide in 
therefore eve 


the middle part of No 


‘ry summer he made a 


tion to search the isles and outskerri: 


coast. Whet 


weary of this 
he sailed witl 


by flight. ‘I 
ward to the ¢ 


‘esoever the vikings hear 
they all took to flight, and most of 1 
into the open ocean. At last the k 


work, and therefore on: 


1 his fleet right out into ¢ 
Sea. First he came to Shetland, and 
all the vikings who could not save the 


‘hen King Harald. saile¢ 


Irkney Islands, and ele 


all of vikings. Thereafter he proceed 
Hebrides, plundered there, and slew n 


kines who for 
them. Many 
Harald was a 


merly had had men-at-arms 


a battle was fought. 
Iways victorious. He 


dered far and wide in Scotland itselt 


a battle there 
We see 
King Haral 
Viking, and 


self. Such were all the Norsemen of t 


al 


from the last sentence 


d himself was but a 


t ) 
stre 


that, after driving away 
er plunderers, he did their work for 


period; they were daring, generous 
handed. They called gold in their myt 
ogy ‘the serpent’s bed,” and called an 


who was liberal in giving 


serpent’s bed,” because such a man | 
with gold as with a thing he hates 


were cruel 


Harald, wl 


ien he commanded 


, treacherous, unserupul: 


thy 


peror’s body-guard at Constantinopl 
was associated with Greek troops, : 
left his allies to fight for themselves 
be defeated, and only fought wher 
Northmen could fight alone and get 


. 
the glory. 


power and 
chronicles 


While seeming to defend t 
Emperor Michael, he enticed him into | 
put out his eyes. The No 
thing 


never condemn such 


‘‘a hater of t 


‘ 
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er a voice in favor of peace or Centuries have passed since the ships of 


they assume, as a matter of | the Vikings floated on the water, and yet 


a leader shall be foremost in| we know, almost as if they had been 
last in retreat In ease of launched vesterday, their model and their 
ist give his life for his men build They are found delineated on rocks 


finer touch in Homer than is | in Norway, and their remains are still dug 
e of the sagas which purport up from beneath the ground One of them 
the Norse vovages to Vinland was unearthed lately from a mound of 
remembered, in order to un- | blue clay at Sandefjord, in Norway, at a 
that the Northmen believed pont now half a mile from the sea, and it 
n seas were infested with the | had plainly been used as the burial-place 
ship-worm, and that vessels in | of its owner. The sepulehral chamber in 
vere in the very greatest danger. | which the body of the Viking had been ce 


posited was built amidships, being tent-like 
‘rimalfson was driven with his ship | jy shape, and made of logs placed side by 
eean, ¢ . ame i ‘ ] ) 

Ocean, and they came nto a side. leanine against a rida pole In this 
d straightway began the ship to ; ; 
chamber were found human bones, the 

hem. They hada boat which was $ ape ‘¢ 
~ ‘ . ; ie bones ; fe 
al oil. for the sea-worms do | 20 ol a littie dog, t On a i 
They went into the boat thers of a peacock, some fish-hooks, and 
that it could not hold them all. | several bronze and lead ornaments for 


sjarni: ‘Since the boat can not gi belts and harness Round about the ship 





BOAT UNEARTHED AT SANDEFJORD 


nore than the half of our men,it ismy | were found the bones of nine or ten horses 


it lots should be drawn for those to 


and dogs, which had probably been sacri 
boat, for it shall not be according tO | ficed at the time of the burial The ves 
This thought they all so high-minded . : 
: A sel was seventy-seven feet eleven inches 
that no one would speak against it. ae ‘ 
s at the greatest length, and sixteen feet 
i did so that lots were drawn, and it niateis 
Bjarni to go in the boat, and the halt eleven inches at the greatest width, and 
en with him, for the boat had not room | from the top of the keel to the gunwale 
But when they had gotten into the amidships she was five feet nine inches 
said an Icelandie man who was in | deep. She had twenty ribs, 
ind had come with Bjarni from Tee- | dpaw 
Dost thou intend, Bjarni, to separate 
* 


} 
and would 


less than four feet of water She 


was clinker-built; that is, had plates 


he diay ans Te iS S . 1 1 
ETE Bjarni an wered, so it turn slightly ove rlapped, like the shingles on 
Then said the other,‘ Very different was . peas ‘ ; . 
the side of a house The planks and tim 

se to my father when I went with 4] ; ; 

Ireland than thus to abandon me, | ?&'S ol She frame sie re Tastene bog the r 
i saidst that we should both share the | With withes made of roots, but the oaken 
te. Bjarni replied: ‘It shall not be boards of the side were united by iron riy 
Go thou down into the boat, and I will | ets firmly clinched The bow and stern 
tothe ship, since ITsee that thou art so) were similar in shape, and must have risen 
to live, Then went Bjarni up into) ich out of water. but were so broken that 
. but this man down into the boat, and it was impossible to tell how thev original 


t 


if continued they their voyage until 


; lv ended The keel was deep, and made 
ne to Dublin, in Ireland, and told there | °°, “US sis —— nd mad 


I 
is But it is most people’s belief of thick oak beams, and there was no trace 
vs. ’ Ss Ss 0 Ss . . : : ‘ ‘ 

and his companious were lost in of any metallic sheathing, but an iron an 
m-sea, for nothing was heard of them chor was found almost rusted to pieces. 


it time.” There was no deck, and the seats for row- 
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OGLYPHICS ON IN NEW MEXICO 


ROCK 


had 
twenty 


, } 
Teer on each side, 


heen taken out The oars were 


feet 


ers 
long, and the oar-holes, six 
had slits sloping toward 
the stern to allow the blades of the oars to 
be put through from inside. 

The most peculiar thing about the ship 
the 


ht side, this side being origi 


was the rudder, which 


board or rig 


was on star 


called **steerboard” from this eir 
The 


long 


nal 
cumstance rudder was like a large 
handle, 
the 


boat, but to the end of a conical prece of 


oar, with blade and short 


and was attached, not to the side of 


yvood which projected almost a foot from 


the side of the vessel, and almost two feet 


from the stern 


ay pred 
rope 


This piece of wood was 


down its length, and no doubt a 
passing through it secured the rud 
der to the ship's side It was steered by 
a tiller attached to the handle, and per 
fastened to the blade. 


As a whole, this disinterred vessel proved 


haps also by a rope 
to be anything but the rude and primi 
tive craft which might have been expect 
] 


ed; it was neatly built and well preserved, 


constructed on what a sailor would call 
beautiful lines, and eminently fitted for 
sea service. Many such vessels may be 
found depicted on the celebrated Bayeux 
tapestry; and the peculiar position of the 
rudder explains the treaty mentioned in 
the Hetmskringla, that could 


claim all lands lying west of Seotland 


Norway 


between which and the mainland a vessel 
could pass with her rudder shipped. 

The vessel here deseribed is preserved at 
Christiania, and is here represented from 
an engraving, for which I am indebted to 
Professor R. B. Anderson, of Madison, Wis 
consin. It was not one of the very larg 
est, for some of them had thirty oars on 
each side, and vessels carrying from twen 
tv to twenty-five were not uncommon. 
The largest of these ships were called Drag 


ons, and other sizes were knawn as Ser 


pents or Cranes. The sh 


often so built as to represe} 
it bore: the dragon, for inst 
long low vessel, with the 
a dragon at the bow, and t} 
at the stern; the moving oa) 
might represent the lees of 
nary creature, the row of 
and white shields that wer 
the gunwale might look 
ster’s seales, and the sails 
red and blue might sugvest 
The ship preserved at ( 
deseribed as having had 
block of 
that it is said no such bloek co 
cut in Norway. 


mast, set into a 
Probably thr 
much like those still carried by 
boats in that country—a singel 
on a mast forty feet long di 
have no standing rigging, and 
and this 
ably the practice of the Vikings 


down when not in use; 


In case of danger these sea-ro 
ed chiefly to their oars. Once, 
Harald’s fleet was on its way ba 
way with plunder from Denmar! 
sels lay all night at anchor in thi 
when the sun pierced the fog in 1 
ing it seemed as if many lights 
Then Harald Sa 
a fleet of Danish ships, and thes 
Purl 
The Nors 
were heavy with plunder, whil 
Harald fis 
overboard light wood, and place 
the Danes 
they might seé it and pick it up 


ing in the sea. 


on the gilded dragon-heads: 
and take to the oars.” 


ish ships were light. 


clothing and goods of 
threw overboard his provisions, «a! 

The Danes stop) 
Norwegians got off 


ly his prisoners. 
the 
It was only the chance 
had the 
a battle and lost it, they would hay 
captured, killed, or drowned. Yet 
not easy to drown them; they rar 


hore, 


these, and 
the rest. 
that saved the fugitives; 


far from s and they were, mot 
swimmers from childhood, even in 

waters of the North, and they had t} 
in swimming, of hiding their hea 
neath their floating shields, so that 

hard to find them. 
vices, lt 


They were ful 


is recorded of one of the 


instance, that he always earried tindet 


a walnut shell, inclosed in a ball « 

so that, no matter how long submery: 

could make a fire on reaching short 
How were these rovers armed an 





fought with stones 


had grappling-irons on board 


to draw other vessels to them: 
fighting men were posted 


on the 


vs and sterns, which 


] 


tidings or 


sOomMetrmMes 


even casties on them 


SSLLES could he throw n daown 
] 


els As to their 
recorded that when Sweink 


appearal 
ien came to a “thing or 
” vay, all were clad in iron, with 
ipons bright, and they were so 
ned that they looked like pieces of 
ice. Other men present were clad 
‘’ cloaks, with halberds on their 
rs and steel caps on their heads 
the king’s messenger, wore a scar 
and a blue coat over it, and he 
L told that 
the king’s orders 


¢ 
out 


unless he 


he should be 


Sweinke 


Then Sweinke 
helmet, 


of the country. 
off his steel 
mm him 


rew and re 


without 
(la kirtle with skirts, wilt thou drive 
of the country Formerly 
nighty, and thy pride was less when 


useless fellow, with a coat 
thou wast 


Phen 
s as frightened as a mouse in a mousé 


33 


on, my foster-son, was in life. 


XV.—No. 388, 


urd esc iped 


leaders and kings wore often rich 
W 


it 
Vitti 


and costly garme 


hen King 


! irshal 
had a hel 


a red shiek hich was 


nus landed in Ireland his n 


Ev vind, to carry away cattle, he 


met on his head 


\\ ith thi 


hilt 


‘ . -=% ’ 
inlaid a gilded lon; and we 


sword Leebiter 


of tooth 


hWvory 
ith gold t 


extremely sharp 


ind the Crip V 
} vord Was 


In his hand he had a 


iread, and the s 


about w 


short spear, and red silk short cloak 


over his coat, on which, both before 


ae x : 
hind, was embroidered a lion in 


and all men acknoy le dged that 


SILK, 


had never seen brisker, statelier 


hah 


Kyvind had also a red silk coat like the 


] 
king's, and he also was a stout handsome, 


But the 


the chief did not come 


warlike man ascendency of 


from his garments 
if consisted in personal power of mind 
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{ ] 1 
i prowess of body, and when these de 


he command was gone Such 


Trank Meh WHO, as 1S Claim 


fierce 
vanderings over the 
last reached Vinland; 
that is t Si the continent of North 
4 
Lmerica 


What led 


nent? 


the Northmen to tl] 


A trivial circumstance first led them 


Is conti 


vestward after they had already colonized 
Iceland | Those 


ind their home 
Insti 


made it 
ve visited the Smithsonian 

Washington will remember the 
great carved door-posts, ornamented with 


heads, which are used by the Indians of the 


northwest coasts [tistoa pair of posts 
SOTL¢ what 1Ke these. called by the North 
meh setstokka or seat posts that we owe 


the discove ry of Gree nland, and afterward 
of Vinland. Whenthe Northmen removed 
from threw 


place to another, they 


these seat DOSts 1nto the sea 


I 
ing the shore, and wherever the posts went 
Erik the Red, 


a vandering Norseman who was dwelling 


on approach 
aground, there they dwelt 
in Ieeland, had lent his posts to a friend, 
This led to 
a quarrel, and Erik was declared an out 
law He 


Greenland 


and could not vet them back 


went to sea, and discovered 


Which he thus ealled beeause, 
he said people will be attracted thither 
if the There he 


took up his abode, leading a colony with 


land has a wood name.” 
him, about A.pD. 986, fifteen years before 


Christianity was established by law in 


Iceland The colony prospered, and there 
ismuch evidence that the climate of Green 
land was then milder, and that it support 
ed a far larger population than now. 
The still 


testify to a period of civilization quite be- 


ruined churches of Greenland 
yond the present. 

With Eric the 
Heriulf Bardson 
Heriulf’s son, was absent from home when 
they left; he 
always spent his winters with his father, 


Red went a man named 


Biorni, or Bjarni, this 
was himself a rover, but had 


and resolved to follow him to Greenland, 
though he warned his men that the voyage 
was imprudent, since none of them had 
sailed in those seas. He sailed westward, 
was lost in fogs, and at last came to a land 
with small hills covered with wood. This 


could 


not, he thought, be Greenland: so 
] 
i 


he turned about, and eaving this land to 


larboard, ** let the foot of the sail look to 
ward land,” that is, sailed away from land. 


He still 


wooded salled seaward with a 


to another land, flat and 


Then he 


Came 


for two day 
land, but 
Greenland 


southwest wind 


another thou 


saw 


not be because t 


* an : 
glaciers The sailors wishes 
wood and water, but Bjarn 
‘but he hard 


from his sailors,” the saga, o1 


fot some Speec 
Then they sailed out to sea 
west wind for three days, anc 


land, 


seeming to be an 


mountainous and with ¢ 
island lie 
they sailed four days more 
Greenland, where Bjarni fou 
and lived with him ever after 
But it seems that the advent 
trymen of Bjarni were quit 
with him for not exploring 
at last a daring man named 
Bjarni’s ship, and set sail, with 
to explore sout 
Kirst they 
which Bjarni had last seen, the 
and with the @laciers, and this 
Helluland, or ** Flat-ston 
Then they came to another la 
they called Marckland, or ** Wo 
Then they sailed two days wit 


companions, 


reached 


westward. 


ed 


east wind, and came to a land 
and north of it; and landing on t 
they found sweet dew on the g1 
has been explained as the honey- 
times left by an insect called ap 
pleased them, 
then they sailed between t 
and the land; then the ship ran 
but was at last lifted by the tid 
they sailed up a river and into a | 
there they cast anchor, and broug 


like oreat boys 


were ; 


sleeping-cots on shore, and ren 
long time. 

They built houses there and sp 
winter; there was salmon in the 
winter was very mild, and day a 
were more equal than in Greenland 
explored the land, and one day a 
their number, Leif’s foster-brothe: 
Tyvrker, came from a long expeditio 
told Leif, in great excitement, that 
some news for him; he had found 
‘Can that be t 


“Sure 


vines and grapes. 
said Leif. 
true,” he said, ‘‘for ] 


foster-brother 2” 


was brou 


where there is no want of grape-vines 


grapes’ —he being a German.  T! 
day they filled their long-boat with 
and in the spring they sailed 
Greenland with a 
much needed there 
news of the newly discovered land 


ship’s load 


trunks and 
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if was evel 


icky,” fron 


l 


Greenland 


new region had been too lit 


ored, so Thorwald, Leif’s brother 


same ship, and made a third trip, 
ty men He reached the huts 
er party had built, called im thi 


Leifsbudir, or ‘* Leif’s booths 


nt two winters there, fishing and 


ov, and in the second summer their 


is aground under a ness, or cape, 


northward, and they had to repair 
broken keel they set up on the 


is a memorial, and called it Kialar 


\fterward they saw some of the 


for the first time, and killed al 


e, in their savage way. 
ime forth from a ba 


1 boats,” and attacked them. The 


on board were what 


\ 


t 


Soon after 


“Innumer 


ley calle 


| 


velings,” or dwarfs, and they fought 
killed Thor 


irrows, one of which 


ind he was buried, wi 


th 


a cross at 


ul of his grave, on a cape W hich thre \ 


Krossaness, or ‘Cross Cape.” The 


eminds us that ‘‘ Greenland was then 
inized, but that Erik the Red hac 
fore Christianity came thither.” 


vald’s men went back 


to Green 


| 


ithout him, their ship being loaded 


vrape-vines and grape 


{ 


Ss 


The next 


ded by a rich man from Norway 


Karlsefne, who had 


( 


lwelt witl 


tion to Vinland was a much larger 


1 


Greenland, and had been persuaded 


ie on this enterprise 


He 


brought 


a 


colony of sixty men and five women, and 


they had cattle ind provisions The V 
found a place Vv here a river ran out from 
the land, and through a lake into the sea 
one eould not enter from the sea except 
at high water They found vines grow 


ng fields of wild wheat: there were 


( 
fish in the lake, and wild be: in the 


woods Here they established themselves 
ata place called Hop, from the Icelandic 
word hépa, to recede, meaning an inlet 
from the ocean Here they dwelt, and 
during the first summer the natives came 
in skin boats to trade with them—a race 
described as black and ill-favored, with 
large eves and broad cheeks, and with 
coarse alr on their heads. On their first 
visit these visitors passed near the cattle 
and were so frightened by the bellowing 
of the bull that they ran away again The 
natives brought all sorts of furs to sel 

and wished for weapons, but those were 
refused by Karlsefne, who had a more 
profitable project. which the legends thus 
deseribe He took this plan he bade the 
women bring out their dairy stuff for them 
milk, butter, and the like}, and so soon as 
the Skraelings saw this they would have 
that and nothing more. Now this was the 
wav the Skraelings traded: they bore off 
their wares in their stomachs, but Karl 
sefne and his companions had their bags 
and skin wares, and so they parted This 
happe ned again, and then one of the Nors« 

men killed a native, so that the next time 
they came as ene mies, armed with slings, 
and raising upon a pole a great blue ball 


t 


which they swung at the Norsemen with 





NEW 


fore 
LOWS and Nv 
ader took the 
In terror 
| 


Calne 


¢ 


ho more had a ehild 


ed Snorri, and 


ieved ve been the 
some Tamo wmdinavians 
But 


to Greenland 


Thor valdsen Uh secu 
v all returned 


tin 


ptor 


ber, and thence 


that PHorr, grew up 


ldren after him One 


made to colonize \ Ih 


throueh the selfishness 


} 
Vanized it 


Lie land Yrrasp 
to Greenland 


nomore of Vin 


isa thing tive { 


Pas 


There are fu accounts of all these 


vents, from: manuscripts of wood authori 


preserve hel 


| 1 narra 
Kerik the Red and 
the one having been 
in lee 

land These have been repeatedly trans 


lated into various languages, and 


most aecessible form ino Enelish is in 


Beamish’s translation, which first 

ed in London in 1841 

reprinted by the Prince Society of Boston, 
the editorship of Rev. E. L 


Mhis version is, however, incomplete, and 


appear 
] 


: ; : 
and has lately been 


fie 
inder Slatter 


is also less vivid and graphic than a par 
tial which appeared in the Massa 
chusetts Quarterly Review for March, 


i849, by James Elliot Cabot, of 


one 


Brookline 
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| that there were 
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Massachusetts.  T 


other references of 


in later Norse ms 


‘ ye 
200d 


here nH? 
Undo 


LUSCript 


ments 


this Is too remote ¢ 


riously described 
Such is the Norse lewend 

the Vikings But to te 

present form gives 


the 


very 


startling surprise 


came before the comimunit 


lv half a century ago 
story Seandina 


the learned antiquary Tort 


ismuch about it ind 
sut Profes 


o~ ] 
IS87, hus great 


MiOst 
to-day vhen 
lished, in 
half a 
thought he 
the 


dozen ditferent 


Khew a great d 


atfair 
tor he 


than 


whole 
minal 1 the 
with the Dighton Rock, and 
al Ni Wport, and with other 
Northmen 


] 
Have 


case 


morials of the 
matters which 


be no memorials at 


Ame) 


tains no less than twelve sepa 


ume of Antiquitates 


] 


the 


so unlike one 


ings of Dighton Rock, son 
another that it se 
sible that they can have been 

the same inscription. Out of son 
Dr. Rafn 
ing the name 
wes CX XXII, being the numbe 
wald’s party Dr. T. A. Webb 
retary of the Rhode Island Hist 
ciety, supplied also half a doze 


found no dithieulty 


of Thortinn 


scriptions from rocks in Mas 
and Rhode Island, 


in the great folio: 


which are du 
and another n 
the Danish Historical Society 


Webb's 


them with what seems like deli 


statements basis, ¢ 


as a 


genuity, but was more likely sim 


dering Dr. Webb stated. for 


‘in the western pa 


| country numerous and extensive 


similar to the tumuli that are so 
with in Seandinavia, Russia, and 
the 
Mr. Beamish, with the usual vaguc 
of Europeans as to American geo 


remains of fortificatio 
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LIMUchH Similar we 
d forthe Diehton 
so lone as men 
» that “ nowhe 
if spread domain 
their | the Indians 
ir deeds or history on stone 
natural to look to some un 
for the origin of this singel 
yn But now when the volumes 
rnexploration are fullof inserip 
iose Indian origi indoubted 
ew has fallen w hy into disust 
{ 


it side by side a representation oO 


ehton Roek as it now appears, and 


the Indian inseriptions transeribed The Wampanoag Indians 


Mexico by Lieutenant Simpson 


l hardly doubt that the two had eS 
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Hse 
be a doubt 


perrod 


I 





continent of North Ame 
Bancroft himself concedes as 
is true that this rests on 
and that these were SHMpiVv Oo 
Itten down perhaps two c 
the events, while the oldest ¢ 
Isc ripts are dated two centurl 


in Most of the early history of Ne 


v Mexican it rope, however, and of Englan 


{ 


eren places ipon very similar authority 
ination of no reason to set this kind of test 
remarkable merely because it rel 

In @IVINe a when we come to fir 


ISSO, afte raphy of their explorati ns 
kK, abso few data left after the Dight 
and took the Newport Mill are struck 
Norsemen ever idence 

‘ace behind We ean arcue nothing from t 
l the name of) sailing, for we do not know how ofte 
vas‘ tocarry sailed all night, and how ofte1 
of common lowed the usual Norse method o! 


it to be final, in) ing atdark. Little weight is no 


in Rhode to the alleged astronomical caleu 

the sagas. to the effect that in Vin 

ipposed Norse remains must. the shortest day, the sun rose at | 
iled out of the question, and) seven and set at half past fom 


evidence from would show the place to have beet 
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ehborhood 
Invi 


, 
ton Row 


Into day 


Skaimdegd 
yvressed the imag 


Loe haha 


Salhi 


and thes 
mded 


Rafn’s caleulati 
latitude of 


le Torfaeus 


foundland 

has | remarked 
rett, about as ce 
lus that 1 


rnoon 


unent founded o 
Wild rape 
ev also grow 


The Northmen 
ne their first hter 
ilso recorded that i Lee 

Winter 

Ol Garee) 
s, so it may have 
Coincidences of 


name an 
iit | 
is LILbLe 


The name of Wood's 
coast of Massachusetts, 
le red to Wood's Holl 
Norse name for hill. 
as North Chop, on th 
s Vinevard, has been claimed to be 
the Nordkop of the Vikings, thie 
‘change being merely that whi 
irch. Mount 
erived from. the 
Vontaup, must be carriec 


a 


nmaking kirk into eh 
Bay, | 


commonly d 


{ 


L farther 
must represent the Hop 
booths were built. 


W¢ rd occurs 


Where 
| 


although t 
fuidian 


il Like 


4] 
In many othe 
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undergone 





to represent ¢ pe | 
fa 
headlands of Newfou 


Seotia, must be | 














The fact that it is 
Vith the southern 
prove, Wo it) proy 
northern situation: and 
noted that all these pro 
depicted is mountaimous 


Which the Northmen, ace 


heights of Ieeland and Greer 





v4 plied to whi 

seemed to them the 

Cod or Mount 

Vo hy indred leet 

done duty for 
map made in Iceland 
reography of the whole 
England is thrown out 
[eeland appears nearly as 


¢ 


land, one of the Shetland 


large as Ireland, and the imag 


of Frisland is fully displaye 
sufficient warning against t 
erally any topography conti 
sagas If learned Icelander 
t¢ rly unable five centuries |: 
the Europe which they knew 
could their less learned ances 
given any accurate topogray 
America which they knew so lit 
did not give it: but the same 
imagination which enabled Prof 
to find the name of Thorwald in 
inscription might well permit hn 
tify Krossaness with Sound P% 
land with Nantucket 
an Let it be admitted, then, tha 
und very little hope of ever ice ntify 


he | gle spot where the Vikings lan: 
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ver furrowed 


id rovers in 
lands beyond Greenland 


lat rests on 


d Ame rica 


ttle COLSEG UENCE 


s of what 


“HIMOSE be 


vages, stretecl 


from 


ind. from Seotland to lee 


nee to Greenland, and at last 


ACTOSS 
a convictiot 
His CoMmpanlons 


1 
te side Mie 








st 





First Paper 


N we 


Tey, Dorking suggested itself as 


planned our first tr 1 


int and convenient head-quarters 
er knew quite how or why we 
our minds, and settled upon the 
n of Guildford instead: but we were 
id afterward, for no centre could 


en more harmonious than Guild 


id the 
ons and remnants of the past, filled 


1 
} 


town, crowded with quaint 


vy gap, and made rainy days, when 


ld not drive or walk, full of active 


We never acquired much guide 


book formation 


though its history 


romantic: and the 


the town bids you 


hen lo ¢ 


Wi 


and t 


spring and Ssuimmer sk 


In the qQuaintest 


{ 


lanes or fields 
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Moore 


\ | 
Ania 


Mad 


COTM 


Pabr 
entrance, Ww ith 
i@ house door 
vas cool and quiet 
oak staircase turned : 
cheery enough in our sitting 
Imond-tree l ‘ had windows and a olass ( 
blOSSOMS } a1 i- | directly upon a very pretty 
before whiel den, with the prospect of fo 
und watel This was in April: and alt) 
ed fitfulls at times, for the 
sun hada renerous time ¢ 
who have not seen a Surr 
come and deepen into a s 
scarcely tell how briclit and 
cool and soft, how tremulous 
changes and fair lights, it car 
it makes one wish for an A 
not lotus-eating nor idl 
vhen | of *noonday barbaric splend 


Owl laround about a life in which one may fee] 


aa 


blow from the heather, soft s 
across fields in which the corm 
the poppy will soon wake, ane 
all said how | cool damp beds of violets and} 
h season for | fruit trees pink and whit 
and all the green above you 
blossoms. that When we first walked about t 
vonder, | Guildford, I remember that we 
bv thre strona provincial 
thing the inde pendent busi 
of the town, its “smart” sho] 
ture repositories, and court 
Ket place, ete vet all so near t 
Here were none of the listless ¢ 
fa trade too near 
inds in America 
May” | the ‘‘county people” sho 
s Shaks- | ford; the Surrey farmer bought 
known beauties | within it, and the Surrey villai 


laces just for them iis deadliest and be as quickly 


book as if he lived under the s 
St. Giles. Would this impress at 
American wanderer? I liked 


we went up and down the Hig 
the sedate politeness toward | we were in a settled, prosperous ol 
crow and wreath them- | to whieh London was as remot 
; 


from the wind” which | had been five hundred miles furthe 





hn enjove d the patronage and sup 
ts inhabitants quite 


vhich not 
as comfort- this feel 

if those lovely roads which lead 
very side to the 


avenues to a 


ged on by the sweeping 


look of round about dl 


ii¢ 
open country 


quiet Arcadia in 


town 18 a valley. vet the green ul 
dulation any. at SO many points 
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coed 


adie 








iARDEN 


feel the sense of endless space which who in their respectable od 


meadows and faintly rising and fall- such a friendly, home-like sh« 
lands atford, that we learned to be is no sugeestion of dismal 
ourselves in a town set among hills these people; on the contrary 
‘s, and that were we but to turn cies in the old hospital are ss 
rastward for a little space, tradesmen who are well-to-do 
enough from the mad- known to their neighbors 
the old institutions of earlie 
such a town interest all) days, when lands and building 
Visitors [ think, after a lit- so valuable as now, and the 
crew accustomed to the prim income to keep it up, and 
he day's routine—the shops master and chaplain. It was 
open Tor marketing, with their various Archbishop Abbot in the sevent 
customers; the coming and going of the tury. We had passed this A 
boys who belonged to the Grammar Sehool tal several times, in different s¢ 
Which Evelyn talks about in his Diary; fore we paid it a satisfactory 
the earriages ol thie “eounty people,” old pensioners were fond of con 
with thei smart liveries and big wheels outer doorway of a summet 
and well-dressed occupants: the clatter of where they would stand still 
one inn yard and the solemnity of the suggestive of Father Time, ai 
} -comime and voinge of the Lon and down the town High % 
vith its rattle and horn and) changing calm remarks upon th 


] 


tv: and finally the concentra and passers by, and the way 

market-day when countrymen flew, with the air of people to 

ut in smock-frocks, and the Corn sonalities in those about them 
as a lively centre That old) consequence whatever. 

School became quite faseina We had noticed two or three of 
iough I believe none of our party men several times before they not 
t further than the court-yard; but one morning a tall, fine-Lo 

und heavy aoorway pensioner said, as we saunte red by 
ps were very inter- you coming in?” We said, hesit 

mbered that lads that we should like very much 
welyirs day ent there and found hospital. He turned very readily 
mimendabl Midway down the. the way into the quadrangle, wh¢ 
High Street is a building devoted to thing wore the peaceful look that: 


the maintenance ‘‘of thirteen brothers and stone, deeply set windows, a1 
ind thirteen sisters people of Guildford untouched by any growth or step it 
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The rooms of the pension and he looked 


iso well 
1] the court There were low sketch seemed obvious 
1 many windows blooming appointment 

The lower side, facing the pleased rity 

nce, contained the refectory There har G 
stairease, besides the chapel 


| { 
ibishop Abbot, the founder unexplaines 
praved self the charni and 


we were in the quadrangle especially as it has the 


began to do his duty as a which the picture of 


a 
vent into the refectory first and some stro] 


LLlng people 


nelled room, with a huge fire evidently seventeenth-cent 


ry It dep 





iL settles, and some curious a prim house of the unornamental ty 


The light came in through | which one sees often in old English tow 


REFECTORY 


dows in large gray patches, sothat a garden and | 


awh, and one or two un 
really seemed illumined, and sey- animated people in Charles LI. costume 
ts were rather solemn-looking and Whence or why this old picture no one 

knows, and yet there must have been at 
old brother told us of the fine some time a reason for hangine it ther 
nas dinners the pensioners had The chapel has its own charm of oak and 
id detailed the menu with evident high-walled pews and prim desks; 
tion, dwelling upon the names of thing marks it but this air of old-fashioned 
shes very tenderly. His pride in , dignity, and the stained glass, which is at 
om seemed less historical than per- | tributed to Albert Diirer, and certainly is 


but ho 


German in color and design The pie 
ere’s where I usually sit,” he said, tures detail the story of Jacob and Esau 
off a corner of one of the settles; . quaintly, and the deeper bl 


ues are exqul 





S NEW 


CORNER OF 


sitely fine. Some curious old rules 


hung up in the chapel, illustrating well 
the ideas and principles of the founders. 
We learned that the 


‘God-fearing man.’ 


master must be a 
How broadly that 
we not, but 

well-conducted, sim 


r peace 


iS interpreted to day 


every thing seemed 


know 


ple and ful 


The master must 
likew se 


} } 
be TLILS 


vears old, unmarried, and 
of Guildford 
cuide 


a hal 


() 


ive 


ir seemed to feel that we 


very much impressed, and so 
ling red as long 


ought to be 


we as we felt we could, 


and tones 


He told 
and 


to each other 


Spoke 


in low 


us about the obligatory services, 
how it was his duty to ring the bell 


summoning the brothers and. sisters to 


morning prayer \nd they must come,” 


he said, wagging his head, and puckering 
his mouth into a funny smile; ** got to do 


il 


One day was a holiday, and, bless ye, 


rot ) 


used to that 


bell that IL come 
We had an old 


could t a bye 


for service 


\ ho just 


‘ar 
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Se Se 


HOSPITAL 


to be rune out of his rooms 


he popped, lookin’ at me as 
me if he could. ‘What's that 


Service.’ I sez. ‘*Service’ he 


St 


mus, if youdon’t remember the ho 


he sez, * you ain't fit to be here.’ 

I thought he'd hev a fit; and t 
membered as how there weren't no 
but that old man he owed me a 
erudge for that till °e died.” 

The old pensioner took us into 
room, Which was in one sunny 
the wing, and a pleasant abode 
lonely old age. The 


H 


walls were 


with various souvenirs of his past 


engravings of some village to phot 
in very black 


frames, and somel 
pathos of these simple things to 


deeply. 
the 


It seemed as if, coming 
brethren resolved to 
memento, and yet shut out the past 
walls told of a family divided by d 
time, of old associations with act 
lage life, of periods when individ 


take mm 
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{a le ns nal, 


| sat i x 
OT - mtg ane en STE.” 
“SN 


~ 


= ik gt = 





emes were many; yet here it all | and called her good-sized room ** narrerer 
nemory only, peacefully closed in | than no place at all but it was so over 
iv walls, with a life regulated for | full with souvenirs of the past that we 
ipant, the service bell across th could not wonder at her sense of being 
ringing the little community ve cramped for space, and she made so much 


+ 


) 
l- | tea that I suppose it told upon her nerves 


the Christmas dinners being a so 
festivity in which no special part | Her friend was 2 very, very old person 
nphasized, no one brother more or | small and brown-faced, but with a capa 
in his neighbor a gentle, kindly CIty for conversation almost creater than 
Waiting for the Finis to be writ her neighbor's She gave me the impres 
d anew name entered on the list sion of belonging to Guildford, as she told 
e sisters’ rooms I was creatl vy in me, among other reminiscences, that she 
by two old women who were | well remembered the news of George I\ 
aggressive though ardent friends. | death being sent to the town, and how she 


rooms adjoined, and I went two or | ran up a hill after a coach to get some 


1 


times to see them One of them | tails of the startling event 
clined to scorn her surroundings And I seed Wil 
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of the princess- | and by-paths ought to be 
tion of the past 
ughters 7” I said In the Merrow chureh thi 
vered George IITL.’s | old tombstone, the 
young womat worth remembering 
stout 
elone to Guildford [ said 
nome an anecdote 
in IS40 It was only 
ise she told it 
said, ** 1 don’t But 
been here som Linnie just seve uty 


ws last mnonth 


No 


those ‘rey davs we used to oy Make \ 
: : gut at we hh lred 
1 


about ver things and some ' ’ 
The gray t! be 


that 
Ives up with a sense 


vht to see and hear more of the It always seemed that M: 

intry and the people, and looking back, | repay one for a long ramble 
find that going over and over the same lying to the right became a 
country, either walking or in our} net to us, and we liked t 
phaeton, produced the most permanent | hours of reflection or work thi 
sense of Surrey characteristics. How, for | we Americans enjoy no_ bit 
nstance, should we have learned to thor- | country more than a 


heath 
hlvy know Merrow Heath, with all the | down. There must be 


SOME pe 


ring tenderness upon it, but for just this | son for this aside from the a 
sort of vagabondizing ? The days were so | fiction, The Merrow 
warm and sunny at noon that everything 


dow) 
and sunny stretches, with a ro 
vith little spring-time laughter | ing up and down and zigzag 
yould start out, and then before | downs, and out to an open sp 
irn that lovely purple and gray | you can see all the 
hink spring twilights share with | Hill, vales and meadows 
autumn would lay the land all | manor-house, lying below 
ra sort of veil, and the bareness of | portion of the heath I ] 
tree or field showed with a rich, deep tone 


loveling . 


I vou 

earned te 
most was just where the road 
unst the sunset and the quiet evening | little between the furze bushes 
To reach the heath we could take | when we were first in Surre 

one or two routes, but came to prefer a | tional furze-cutter was at won 

long fine road which stretehed from the 

town to the little village of Merrow, which 


has a very fine, gaunt-looking old inn, and 


delightful one morning to con 
little caravan with smoke risin 

and a flapping curtain, and to se 
something peculiarly fascinating in its | er—a tall figure in corduroys, 

et belted in, and long gauntlets 

away at the furze. The man us 

of seythe, and bent and swayed vy 
turesquely as he worked. The ocx 
looked a noble sort of one, becauss 


smaller houses and gardens There is an 
old church there, just in the corner of the 
road leading to the heath, whieh has its 
permanent association in the Onslows who 
lie buried there. The Onslows represent 
old England in these parts, and all about 
are evidences of their wealth and _ state. 
and there are prim old traditions which 


pose, it was so useful, and, besides 
out-of-door employment, which 
mind always has a grand suggest 
ht to be remembered and treasured in | ownership of all nature. This fu 
these intensely realistic days, when people | 


oug 


ter was a far more enviable figur 
Millet’s concentrated dark peasant 
ing the earth with a dogged pers 

Yet on the windy April moor the 
and natures Were the old modes of | suggested Millet’s palette and 

thought and action the more comfortable, | While we were looking at him acr 
road-side, he broke out into a rough 
rey country once was held by the Knights | hearted sort of singing, tuneless 1 
Templar, and one fancies the quiet lanes | but inspiring, and in keeping wit 


stop to analy ze the root of any impulse | 
before acting upon it, and then define the 
consequences upon their ** temperaments” 


I wonder Much of all this smiling Sur 
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MOrhing 


there 


sure 
contented 

and tubby 
elanece of one ie 

t. The furze 

es on the 
ll parts chaneed to 

and inclined to lotu 


there 


earer 


lentities, 


a troop of 
by far the most 
1 Kirst came 
looking men, all blacks and 
they drew nearer, and ce) 


vhts spotted them here and 


re followed by a voune wo 


vo children then two more 
nd a vouth; the next one, a sor 


horse drawing a cart Vith a 


top, and the 


procession 
wer. we sav this contained 


4 


voman with : 


aby, eV idently newlv bon n, fort 


cet y of the party seemed to 
vell-being of these two 
two figures 
These were 
whose nut 
iv bandana 
as donkeys lil 
Y jittie halts and att 
the road-side, and as the 
ion curved past where we sat, 
iear the old woman talking to 1 
st absurdly conversational tone 
st you wait till we be to Dorking 
in a low monotone Youll 
ean act so.” A pause, during 
donkey became calmly contem 
he scene to lis right—Leith 
Katherine's, a rich and changing 
meadow-lands, with gray spires 
nt spring foliage What 
for now?” the old woman 
Never seen a walley before, I'd 
The donkey slowly moved On. 
ou are a beast.” she continued, mo 
O isly, beating him with a short stick 
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road trom 


red 


ring’ diim 

Thomas Thi hi 
B ] aan a ra 
FaACIeS 11 ana Is conn 


to him Do not marry her: if thou 





536 


dost rt.’ 


he: He 


not obsequious to his friend Ss sober ady ce, 


she will break thy was 


but for her sake altered his condition, and 


‘ast anchor here One time some of his 


Oxford friends made a visit to him 
vith 1] 


had come to eat her out of house and 


She 
them 


looked 


they 


Upon an ill eve, as if 


home, as they say She provided a dish 


of milk and some eges for supper and no 


more Thev perceived her niggardliness, 
and that her husband was inwardly trou 
bled at it (She wearing breeches), so they 
vere resolved to be merry at supper, and 


ed all in J 


She was so vexed at their speaking 


watin, and laughed exceed 

in that she could not hold, but fell out 
a-weeping and rose from the table. The 
next day Mr. Goffe ordered a better din 
ner for them, and 


Chey 


for wine, 
were merry, and his friends took 
their final 


sent some 


leave of him It was no lone 
time before this Xantippe made Mr. Thim 
ble’s prediction good, and when he died 
the last he {Gotfe| spake were 
“Oracle! Tom Thimble! 
Cave up the ehost!” 
Poor old Gotfe! 


mediate 


words 
oracle! and so he 
[do not think the im 
neighborhood of his little chureh 
could have cheered him very much, Some 
of the roads just here are very solemn. 
There is a certain point where I remember 
our seeing a pond staring with dark wa 
ters under the moonlight, a row of pol 
lards, anda yew hedge, and some one said 
it looked just the fitting place for a mur 
der. Did Gotfe, riding by, | wonder, ever 
think how much good those waters might 


do his Xantippe ? 


always untroubled by such fancies 


[ doubt if his soul was 


One day the rain seemed to have swept 
away the last 


as we 


almost remnants of cold 
weather, and strolled down the 
High Street of Guildford, about six o'clock, 
we decided on making a long journey the 
next day and shall we 


soon forget our 


interview with an honest hostler, who de 


clared he must know just ‘‘ where we was 


a-goin I can see him now, a comfort 
able, good humored figure, in the court 
yard near his stables, his head on one side, 
his mouth shrewdly puckered as he in 
quired, ** His it for a business houting, so 


] 


to speak, sir, or may hi consider hit’s just 


the ladies as wants a day’s hairing—for 
business is. SO to spea c, one thing, and the 
gentry just a-goin’ around to look and 
henjoy theirselves is most certainly an- | 
other.” 


Our little group searched each other's 


| street 
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faces. What could we say 
gentry wishing for to henjoy 
was it We we 
At all events we 


pacious carriage at half past fo 


or business ¢ 


explained, 


morning for a long, lone da 
Dorking, around by Micklehan 
the Silent Pool, and over the d 
‘At four and a half, sir?” sa 
tler Well, sir, the hintenti 
hevening his not halways born 
the hof the morni 
which really fine sentence li 


haections 


away, and we went out into a 
There ha 
regatta, or something, on the 


of soft spring light. 


was a troop of boys coming wy 
shouting and laughing, evident 
victors in some sport. Up and « 
long street seemed to be pulsat 
the red roofs to the left held al 

It have 
believed, the implied doubt Ih) 
tler’s farewell remark which rouse: 
decisive ** haction” in the morning 


of the moment. was, | 


fair, quiet sunrise saw us all rea 
start, and we set off around by Me: 
across the downs, where there was 
fect of the morning than we had 
for. The gorse came out too strong 
dainty little blossoms on the hedges 
ed startled under some great str 
sunrise; but away to the left the s 
flaming above a dark rich 
seemed to have waked the day up 
burst of harmony all its own. © 
wound away to the left, and wi 
gcoing through the usual country | 
sheltered common to all 
skirting the walls of one fine ** plac: 
another, and finally into the little 
of Shere, where we stopped for bre 
It was only about half past six 
ery one was up and stirring I 


eoul 


roads 


yard was busy; there was a tidy 
parlor, with some one ready to 
our breakfast, 


and just facing 

dows was a crooked street, with a « 
and chureh-yard to the left, and wi 
ed, while waiting, to go over ther 
It 
have tried various turnings befor 
cided to have a definite mind of its 
and even then it soon lost itself in v« 
errant greens. 


Was a curious one. 


seel 


I wonder why some cl 
yards look so much happier than ot 
This one at Shere, in the early mo 
light, with birds singing everywhere 


ed most inviting; and we sat down o 
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id tombs, feeling that he who had 
d been laid there four hundred 
o must have been having a very 
time of it. Children were plaving 
tedly, coming up to the rail now 
h to peer in and look at the stran 

He’s makin’ a picter of it,” we 
one boy's stifled whisper. ‘* No, 
t; um’s prayin’,” said another, the 
n question having momentarily de 


on his knees to look for a missing 


i] 
But to the people, great or small, of 
ind’ Gomshall and Godalming, the 
it his work is a familiar spectacle, 


nuch is this region sought in spring 
immer by the guild that a common 

is that ‘‘the bushes grow paint 
and I question if a fairer field could 


be discovered I r aWay an old 
mill, witl 

some idle-looking rushes, and a line of 
trees to the left. whieh has appeared on 
the Academy walls so often that one stops 
in sight of it puzzled by all that it brings 
back It seems to one to suggest a ic 


cession of sunny May days when Burling 
ton House opens, and one feels how near 
the painter brings you to understanding 
God’s wide green earth and its every va 
riation. 

We were certainly ready for breakfast, 
which was a good one, of bacon and eggs 
and coffee and water-cresses: and then, the 
sun being fairly up, and all suspicion of 
chill gone, we sauntered out to see the 
other side of the little village, where there 
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old houses jutting | of the road, rather unpleasant 
ereen bank and thought of the uses they r 
1 eentury ago Just how long 


and then co 
vent out lL don 


opened, and a! stocks t 
witl some parts of England the V died 
death. One of our party s 
} 


DOV 


vith a 


. | 
Just remember as a tiny 


in the stocks in the south o 
The culprit was there for drunk 
our friend said it was quite « 
to see the manner in which 


sionate friends brought him 


r drinkables, all of which 


( 1 
CLOCKS with the air of a marty 
fire-places and corner Something like Keats seeme 
iined their hold on my | the air as we drove by 
wrote, 


where he 
Endymion 
ber, when Burford must have 


prvi 
shed if 


lv, even if wintry, for from my 

riences of a Surrey winte) Lk 

cold fair country a 

may look, and Keats enjoyed 

light effeets with all his poet 

nly ‘“*T like this place very 
wrote from the little inn ne 
“There is a lill and dale and 

’ 


I went up Box Hill t 


spiring the 


ien sudde 
of o ir party 
tree, she added, in 
sitright | er 


thev do 
r He woOon 


‘you ‘a seen ft 
came down and wrote some 
sat hand of 
Neat | coming tenderly here 
exquisitely fair, and some 
blackthorn and ti 


dar Kverywhere the 
The ore 


’ ’ 
neay 


with 
tangle of a 
vith primrose s coloring the b 


| 
Everything in the above all, that flower so dear 
orth’s soul, the celandine 


os . 
lhand 


al ti 
1 Don 
and we 


a pond 


1 suddenly 
road solemn 
house to tell 
tenantless, and vet 


about 
| ike a ecarel 


windows, am : 
tales about 


When : little 
Down by a little turn of the sti 


found some of the eelandines ‘sp 
richly yel 


innumerable 
out: but who 

‘tral on such a 
with everything in 


of life and happiness 
nissed all the sug in this brave way, 


out” 
leaves heart-shaped and shining 
not strange that so venturesome an 
ny a little flower, coming out befo 
thrush’s nest, should shrink away 


1] 
l 


| old house with scorn 
Long peaceful road on 

W stopped to look 
and a curious specimen 


latter decorated one side | the touch. and seem almost to die 
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inge and yet not insignificant, 
perfect a thing of 
tirely depend nit 


On} 
soothing powe r « 


the sun of these 


look 


earr\ 
flow we hi 
nroses and viol ts 


rst bits of 


savsa didactie person in thie 
] 


DbUSV town Dor 
The kine 
Vomen 


ho 


mucestle rsh re 


e inquire 


opposite 


or Martin Tupper, o 


fort of remarkable 


halve ove 


iose days 
teresting f 


, 
Dorking ¥v 


V ol London 


lousee And 


was to Dorl 


his Tamous 


ard to say b party 
facts of mere historical importance 
avs seorned as worthless 
ms to our pleasure, and 
1 in our hearts concen a Hom 
attempts « f th | 


is instr id | tr and afte 
nade had hnoris 
im sorry you rose so early 
nt after the stateme 


lousee “You must 
d last night!’ And then the most 
ve member of the party becomes 


l hi patrons, e had 
nily fascinated by the name of that 


I wing something 
nth-century dish. 
W iter lousee 


) he respectab 
he re peats ‘That's th | m ement 
isn't it ? Can't one faney a party } 
d fellows in rufHles and embroideries 
¢ down to their supper in t 1Si01 

i there—”’ not a s ile 
And I am afraid that it was in this} fanciful taking i Dor 
speculative manner those spring and | king r" 


n Vs to see me 
imer journeyings of ours were always | and sky 


ai 
uhnnhing water and bloom 
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Dorking was only an item, | found her there on his ret 


n 
but we certainly enjoyed it. | started, and looked at him wi 
it seems to me, is much more in- | mute apology in her eyes I] 
than watching stray travellers | thing for a moment, but loo 
iwlish inn They come in, pre- | over—the large frame and t] 
many types, and always do or | ture—and then he said, in a sac 
something entertaining. I don't doubt “What do you want, Maria 
that our own party, sitting at a lare Maria glaneed around he 
ble and doing ample justice a good | stant. *‘ Why, something to « 
luncheon, might have atforded any amount | she said, with a very tired look 
of entertainment to the other occupants of * Well, but what 2° he said 
| ] 


room Perhaps the tall, slim, whis 


+ 


vi She seemed to feel that th 
kerless young man in the window, wnom | of choosing her dinner, added 
I solemnly declare I beheld eat six eggs, | thing else, made the journey a 
found our ways very absurd, but at all | failure. 


events he w: ut of the common in his “Oh, T ean't.” she said. de 
appetite » had three eggs first, then “Anything anything, Peter 

he summoned the waiter, and said, briskly And she went back to her s 
‘Just bring me some eggs, will you / corner, While Peter ordered the us 
boiled not too hard meat lunch, with beer instead 
The man looked at him a little blankly They ate in a depressed sort o! 


* Hees, sir 


and indeed I would have supp 
*Eees, I said the journey was an errand of ¢ 
‘You had ‘em, sir The mind of the | that later I heard her telling 
waiter refused to grasp the idea of an ap- | maid in a very spiritless way tha 
petite for more than three at once come over to Dorking to buy he) 
a little glare, ‘‘and I ate ‘em, and | about decided.” And we also sa 
Want more I m 


I know Lhad’em,” retorted the youth, | ter’s wedding dress—a brown 


one of the shops, looking’ stolid 
And while the waiter, dreamily com-| sadly at the rolls of silk opene 
munine ith himself, went away, the | her. One could faney her dish¢ 


vouth read the Dorking paper, and seem- | return home, and the relief w 
ed thoroughly satisfied with things about | her Paisley shawl and large bor 


him black silk gown were laid awa 


ent 


away, there came into | long a time as possible. 

the room an elderly pair a man and It was with a strange and sud 
woman of the farming class evidently, | of old literary associations that 
who must have had some special reason | ourselves in Madame D’Arblay 
even for coming to the town, for the w borhood. How all the faseinati« 
man se { ‘startled by everything | Diary came back, when some o1 
ibout her he w a large faded person, | ‘We can go around to Mick 
vho seemed entirely unaccustomed to her | And then we were presently driving 
best clothes, and while her husband went | from Dorking, and down to the litt 


+ 


out to the bar, s sat ina corner of the | village where the authoress of / 
room with a dismayed air, casting furtive | spent so many happy days. 
glances at the mirror over the mantel at It was by her married name of DA 
the other e1 f the room Finally, as | that the genial authoress was best kn 
with a desperate effort, she rose and went | Mickleham, but as Fanny Burney s!} 
over to the glass, where she looked ear- | often visited the Locks, of Norbury | 
nestly at i@ reflection of her pallid face | and her sister, Mrs. Phillips, who 
and black and purple bonnet Poor soul, | near by. Fanny was the daughter 0 
| to satisfy the usual | Charles Burney, and her life in le 
e if her hat was|ther’s house had been full of so 
straight at her hair tidy She stood | terest, for those were the days whe 
and then stroked her | versation was a fine art, and hospit 
hair with a nervous manner, her « xpres cordial and unrestrained by the neces 
sion seeming to indicate that she felt her | for great expenditure. The doctor's « 
coming out dressed up like this for any | was a large one, varied enough to 
purpose was all a mistake. Her husband! Fanny rare opportunities for stud 
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Kee li na, 


Wil 


and her first novel, 


of keen discernment and 
extremely pure in tone and sug 
W hat 


e with her skillful 


had 


Fanny Burney might 


pen one Can 


hot a position at court 


As 


led as lady-in-waiting 


we rr ad he r court 


erue le St ol 


Charlotte seems the 


muutthe Burneysandtheirfriends 


itly elated by Fanny's position 
er’s triumph was excessive; only 
erself seems to have fe 


In July, 


It what she 


ening 1786, she left her 


x circle of friends, her position as 
most notable and courted and re 
oung women in English society, 


ried herself at Windsor. 


er sensations, her dread of the 


one re 
hew 
life, in 
all 


ery dear expectation my faney h ud 


which she would have to 


my most favorite schemes, 
ed of happiness adapted to its taste 

seems never to have oceurred to the 
tionally bred English girl that she 
resist a royal command, or go con 
to her father’s wishes in the disposal] 
vouth, for that was certainly what 
rvice at court implied. The Queen, 
most 
» that 
She saw me much agi 
ind attributed it, no doubt, to the 
Oh, she little knew 


writes, 


t 
‘received me with a 
le 


us bow of the head, and asmi 


isweetness. 


f her presence. 








mind had no room in 


to 


my 
that 


hey, 


sort! sie talked mv jour 


mv father, my sisters any, every 
that 


tend to compose and make m 


4 ) 
Could Su resi eould 


thing sii 


turn tor 

“condesce) 

Interest 

toil and see] 

and spirits complet iV 
that we can Hhnd marked 


and ; in F r He 


eourt 


ner Viv 


aclous 
honors at 


In-wWwalting Ove hnberg 


Was a WoOTal COURSE 


mind, ai lous disposition 
so that F: i t honors were con 
stantly being and except 
ror occasional Chat vit e princesses 
her ONnLYV 
“ather 


routine of her Lite 


social relax: umone the 


dull equer King The 
cred 


. dressed, and waited the @ 
t 


mine 


rose at six i} wens 


Nrstsummons, about hall past seven 


Maye Stv s dressing 


il ‘ Lidoie 


yhen, 


on going to her room 


she found her i al \ her 
No maid,” she writes 


ith 


wardrobe woman 


her sister Phillips, ** ever enters the room 


Mrs. Thickly, 
vardrobe woman handed Queen Char 


while the Queen is in it 
the 


lotte’s garments to Miss Burney, and she 
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put them on, and her delight is great that 


she had not to choose from amone 


ere that the case, she says, she 


ruhna prodigious risk 


first oner 


Fanny had quiet 


h her breakfast 
! 


room, Wit 


md a book: sometimes she had 


poetry, 
sometimes travels, occasionally a 


But 


as hers 


DOOK 
sermons ho 


is evidenced in her noting this 


fast hour as the ‘*most pleasant part 
a serious exam 
had 
v all 
erin en 


‘ 1 
curledand 


irdrobe, as she 


prepare special toilets f 


roval birthdays 


attention, and 


} 
roval CONSIA 


} 
aiversk 


equerres ind 


Ol VIS ts among i 
some ¢ in for half 
an hour hn selecting some 

for F 
oud r or | detaining” 


1 
ttie 


partial] anny to 


read her to 


discourse on some subject a li more i 


had 
to Windsor, Windsor 


annys ite 


teresting than the latest sermon she 


so vent on tor 


vhen escape came just in time 


verworked Womans he lth 


forces She quitted court serv 


modest pension the regard of 


] ] \ t 
WW a Gevout Sense 


\ \s we 
dow Mickleham 
we could not but think how great 


1 
of having full ne her duty 


drove n the lanes about 


a relief 


it must have been to little Fanny to find 


the 


ot 
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herself there among dear fr 
to 


me a 


atives whom her court 


thing almost as d 


had to her, and who weleoms 
midst most lovinely 


Mickleham 


ness that day 


was full of soft 
There is a lo. 
with little breaks showing bits 
water, a bank of pale willo 
roses lying in tufts on either s 
Just a typical small villa 
Mickleham of Fanny Burney’s 
it Juniper Hall, and Norbury | 
her ‘‘dearest Fredy” (Mrs. L 
Camilla 
happy married life 


and finally 

was spent 
which she chats so pleasantly | 
Juniper Hall chanced to be 
we had 


if An 


] 
With 


sO 


an Opportunity « 
it was not hard to t 
people of the past 
happy 


thre 


these 


have been a simple, 
somewhat anxious, life 


Fanny Burney’s time 


the final horrors 


tion several notable 


people 
Kranee, and join ne forces in S 


established their little 
Hall 


LOO Gro inds 


colon 
a fine solid-looking man 
with beautiful 
ind a prim garden 
When the 
was the 
that 


Duchesse de 


| 
pe Op ‘ 
StrPOng provinelal t 
with 


and 


pishes” it Was 
Broglie 
found an abode It was F 


Mr. Lock, Norbury Park 


at ranged 


of 
matters at last 
frightened, anxious ladies, wlv 
most part had ese pe d in open 
knew nothing of English ways or « 
of the The 
Hall colony included Madame De 


Lb Vivacious, sparkling brunette of 


or itself 


country 


thirty-three, about whose husba 
others used se cretly to sneer as the 
theirsnutf), M. and Madame De Nai 
Tallevrand, M. D’Arblay (whom | 
later), Madame Di 

of Import 
Fanny Burney was visiting in Esse 

the party fairly took little Mickleh 


storm; but her sister, Mrs. Phillips 


married and 


with others less social 


lived close to Juniper, wrote viva 
Wandering among the 
and now silent rooms, we found it « 


of them 


people them with those sparkling, il 
ted, though 92 
the large drawing-room overlookin 


anxious figures of 
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cedar-trees we tried to fancy | stately eleo eult 
is groupings, the breakfast and | fortune of M. D’Arb] 
rties of which Mrs Phillips and | been to win distinetion 
ite ** Madame De la Chatre r King 
thereat polite ness,” writes Mrs himself 
ym one occasion when she and Kann 
had driven over from beautiful | income 
ry to pay a morning call. One} labors 
the little French lady ier | lotte: | 
and laces, and the two weet | many ta 
sh gentlewomen, while around | liked i quiet 
m are gcrouped ** les messieurs each ha 
ne De la Chatre called the splen- | weary « 
ttired noblemen who carried the | the time. and 
erish patriotism and monareh the question 
into quiet Surrey. *‘ A gen- | unsuitable 
as witl her,” the letter con colony Ve 
‘whom Mrs. Lock had not yet | little Fanny broke 
I. DArblay She introduced him, | dies of cd ] 
I he had quitted the POO, told UhLOn 
is adjutant veneral to M. Lafay from. tl 
échal de camp. . He is tall and 
rure, with an open and manly 
ice; about forty, Limagine.” On 
ision there is a quaint sug@gestion 
f the party: **A little man who 
rv triste indeed in an old-fash 
it of clothes, with lone flaps to a 
t embroidered in silks, no longer 
lant, sat in a corner of tli room 
not imagine who he was. but 
we immediately CONCELVE™ 
» Frenchman [ afterward heard 
been engaged by M. De Narbonne 
uw to teach him and all the party They 


He had had a place Ik SONNE near \ 


n Franee, but was now driven out “We are 
stitute.” Norbury 


dame De Staél joined the party, and | miles fr 


others, who ke pt Mickleham soci ty ready 

und fascinating for Fanny Burney | the hel 

she returned. In the interval of | to thos« 
sh study, and reading their French | without fati 

vondence or the hewspapers, then | at other ti 

with revolutionary accounts, the 

valked about, dined at Norbury. 

n and out of Dorking, where Ma th 

De Staél’s quick eyes and M DAr i nvitin Here 
s large sedate countenance were soon Wa born, and soon 

irly known, although from first to | D’Arblav set about bi 

ie towns-people were alertly curious | the Camilla Lacey 

fascinated by their unusual guests. | readers of her Diary 

thing Freneh in those days was con- | novel, was in progress, and anxiously wai 
ed by the English provincials a little | ed for, so with hea ork, M. D’Arblay’s 
us, but Fanny Burney felt only en- | incessant and rather unsuccessful garden 
isin ing, her dar] no bDoOY al th society 
e romantic side of her nature was | of a few chosen friends 

gly moved by the picturesque mis- | Mickleham seemed to 
ines of the colony, especially by the | paradise 
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SUNSET ON THE DOWNS 


We have resumed our original plan,” | knife to cut bread for luncheon, 

she writes, “and are going immediately | nothing, wanted nothing, and 
to build a little cottage for ourselves. We) sensible to fatigue as to hunger 
shall make it as small and as cheap as blay set out on foot loaded with x 
will accord with its being warm and com- | relies of things to us precious, a 
fortable We have relinquished, howev- afterward with a remnant of glass ¢ 
er, the very kind offer of Mr. Lock, | the other maid had been sent 1 
vhich he has renewed, for his park We before I was forced to have 
mean to make this a property saleable for for my Alex and me, and a few 
our Alex lasses, a few folios, and not a fe 

The Spot chosen was on a lovely bit of oddments: and then with dear 
rising gro ind near Norbury and Book Lock our founder's portrait, and 
ham and Westerville. The idea of a gar- | boy, off Tset, and I would my dear 


den seems to have inspired the married | could relate to me as delicious a 


as that of a house ee iit “My mate, striding over he 


but the eestasy of | diteh, arrived first, though he set 
training all in his own | er, to welcome me to our new dwe 
garden! He dreams and we entered our new best roi 
now of cabbage walks, potato beds, bean whieh I found a elorious fire of woo 
perfumes, and pea blossoms.’ a litthe bench borrowed of one of 
The building went on, while Fanny parting carpenters : nothing els 
varied her domestic occupation with roy- | contrived to make room for eac] 
al visits, returning from Windsor always | and Alex disdained all rest. His 
newly charmed by her simple home life. , were so high, upon finding two o 
There is in the Diary the most naive aec- | rooms totally free for his horse (al 
count of the final installment in Camilla stick he can pick up), and himsel! 
Lacey cumbered by chairs and tables an 
We languished for the moment of like lumber, that he was as merry as 
removal with almost infantile fretful- tle Andrew and as wild as twenty 
ness at every delay that distanced it; and Here we unpacked a small basket 
last the grand day came, our taining three or four loaves, and 
kings, with all their toil and dif- warden knife fell to work: some eges 
ficulties and labor and expense, were mere been procured from a neighboring 
acts of pleasantry So bewitched were we and one saucepan had been brought 
with the impending change that, though dined, therefore, exquisitely, and dra 
from six to three we were hard at work our new possession from a glass of 
Without a kettle to boil the breakfast, or a water out of our new well.” 
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uny thoughts of the happy, sim 
had 


ne grounds of Camilla Lacey, 


we as we entered 


ed pair 


nv’s ‘dear gardener” used once 
Che house has undergone vari 
larger and in every 
of a than in the D’Ar 
but the hospitable owner, well 
interest in the 
the older 
down 


es, being 


villa 


land 
the 
Fanny's 


oO ved Us 


part 
ip and which 
so often trodden: the rooms that 
btless hers, all in one side of the 
the 


There Was a 


house. and now used for 
per and servants. * 
the 
| the rooms were fairly well 
med, but all in with 
s strictly honorable ideas of econ- 
We the 

visitors to household 
the 
ourney expressly to see the cot 
d the 


corridor, and Staircase Was 


pie: 


keeping 





many pictures in 
the little 


Rogers, 


vet 


la Lacey. poet, 
Barbaulds and Aikens and 
ers were fond of coming to Fan 
The home was 
ip 1802, when the D’Arblays 


ved to goto Paris, and from that 


spitable fireside 


ough always full of the happi 
her married life, Fanny’s Diary 
s Tewer pictures of quret and con 
Her husband was through all 

nt of that period the hundred 
a Bonaparte’s downfall and final 
wned to England to end his days 
vith and their 


‘ . - 
\s we were leaving Camilla La 


his wife only 
the pleasant spring afternoon, we 
hard it ror 


1) \rblay to see door closed 


how must have been 
that 

ast time when she and her little 

aceful 


surneyed to France 


the ye 


sight of *‘dear Nor 
and environed by the deep creen 


life, almost in 


, With its well-known undulations, 
in end, though Fanny's restless lift 
ot over until nearly forty years had 
l her from Camilla Lacey. 
at charm the sunrise lacked was as 
made up for in the drive home 
vhen the sun set in the most won 
The lines 
first to flash through 
nung leaves of the trees, to glorify all 
turned up the hill and 


vay beyond the downs 
rv seemed at 
rath 


as 


we 


Ss not shown to visitors g 


indebted for our inspectior 


kind courtesy of its present owners and « 








then, hh 

died SLO ly 
beyond the 
trees came a 
that seemed to 
tensity latent in 


The 


ofone Tull ot 


ath itself deeypr ned 


something new ai 
ably passionate might deepe nN 


eo.lr 


} 
Phi 


ae 
waves of hgeht and and 


meaning swept ib Ds 
seemed to 

moss 

blaekthorn 


had Passe d 


at us with too had liv 


the day hours nearer 


the warmth of June: and the stars as thes 


came out shone above a country instinct 
with the message of the summer 
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Hifth Paper 
MEDITERRANEAN 


GYPSY dane: 


be Iike 


PORTS 


What does one 
part 


AND GARDENS 


} 


naturally in 


Kor mi L had expected 


wild, free, and fantastic; something in har 


the ragged shadows of tre 
Nothing ¢ 
The flan 


its w 


moonlight 
flicker of a rude camp fire. 
the 
oy psies, 


wider of mark, 
of the 
Spanish the 

— 


1 1 
Harary Less 


heen 


dance hh as 


ay 
the 
Orient 


chureh and bul 


as 


important is of 
the 


pre ssed, tantalized 


and preserves iImpassive quality 
sensuousness bel 
Kastern pe rformances in the saltatory 
forms a popular entertainment in caf 
th 
Madrid a 


around to Valencia, in Sevilla 


lower order throughout 


provinees, Trom 
va, and is gotten up as a select 
for travellers 
1 Ma 
conducted, al 


to : 


pensive treat 
But 
We 


o'clock in the 


at ( 
a 


we saw it at its best in 


were 


evening 


mney in the 


apartment 


an obset and dirty street, 





found a large number of. sa 


and chulos seated a 


Sants, 





small tables with a very occas 





dressed 


elt 


IZen 


or 


two 


here 


In one Corner Was 


a 


stave 


Yl 


level of our chins when we we) 
had two 


] 


side 


which fronts, like t 


a fair « 


and 


rs on the might have 


s sat about a dozen 


men 
and some of them dressed partially 


At Madrid anc 


y feminine dresses, and looked the posses 


es’ costume in addition. 


he chief mistress of the art flamenco, 


mo! 


Peninsular propriety prescribes for th 


1 to coneeal and detract from the ama 


vement 1 


tTeetive 


ralf 


and 


\ variety of sones and dances with cuitat 


thers tedious. preceded the gv psy performa 


an hour to certain disconsolate barytone wailings 


supposed to interpret the loves, anxi ties, and other emotions of a co 


hiding from pursuit in the mountains. Judging from the 


this lament, the smugelinge business must indeed be sadly 


vhole entertainment was supervised by a man precisely like a 


troupes in Spain 


Their similarity is astounding: 


even their fe 


hé 


\ 


V ile 


me 


Vou wave 


seer one, 


vou have seen all his fellows, 


ill do 


He may be a little older or younger, a little mon 


he is always clean-shaven like the other two sacred types 


and 


face 


in 


every ¢ 


ase 


weakly but ceood-hut 


do? 


Well, nothing. 


He is the most important 
platform, but he does not pretend to contribute to the programme b 


xclamation of encouragement to the performers at intervals. He is a Turvy: 
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moments, and alw% 
esteem A few hig 


individuals as they come mto 


? ; 
ite him, and rece 


nod I return 


the audience sends 


camomile wine, or comes 
rs it with his own hand 


} 
ariably makes excuses, and 


| 
I 


ption ends by taking the wine 
ing a portion and gracefully spi 
t the rest at the side of the plat 
He smokes the cigars of admiring 
itaneces, and throws the stumps on 
L All the while he earries in his 
i smooth, plain walking-stick, with re seems 
nen Instant a remini 


terious things 


he thumps time to the music w 


dd 
t the moment for the flamenco a1 


ist 


The leader begins to beat MOonoto 


seems to eatel 


on the boards, just as our Indians 
ith their tomahawks, to set the 
mn: the guitars strike into their ris 
id falling melancholy strain. Two 
ee women chant a weird sone, and th an 


ip their hands in a peculiar measure is ended 
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the arms go up again to repeat the move 


ment 


Her body too is In motion now, 


rhtlv, with a 


Teet 


kind of vibration: 


inseen beneath the tlowine 


> begun an easy, quiet, repressed 
rhythmical figure 


{ 2 
race 


So she advances, her 


always forward. and LORS swiftly 
around a circle, coming back to the point 


began, without appearing to 


The musie goes on steadily, the 


where 
step 


cries of her COM panlons become more ani 


} » 
Sie 


mated, and she continues to execute that 
queer, aimless, yet dimly beckoning 


ture both 


WES 


with arms, never remitting it 
the snapping of her fingers, in fact, 
until she finished the affair 


Her feet go a little faster; you can hear 


nor 
has whole 
them tapping the floor as they weave upon 
But 
there is not the slightest approach to a 
springing tendency. 


it some more complicated measure 


Her progress is sin 


IOUS; she elides and 


shuttles, her soles 


quitting the boards as little 


as possible, 
something between a clom dance and a 
perfect in time, a complexity 
of feet demanding 
She treats the performance 


valk with 


in the exercise the 
much skill 


with great dignity; the intensity of her 


absorption invests it with a something al 


MOst SsOlemMN 


Forward again! She gazes intently in 


front as she 


proceeds, and agall as she 


floats backward, looking triumphant, per 


haps with a spar 


k of latent mischief in her 
eyes. She stamps harder upon the floor; 
the sounds follow like pistol reports, The 
regular clack, clack clack, of the smitten 
hands goes on about her, and the cries of 
the nerease 


“Olle! ollé!” 


Bravo, my gracious one 


rest in zest and loudness 


Muy bien! muy bien!” 

‘Hurrah! Live the queen of the ants!” 
shouts the leader. And the audience roars 
at his eecentrie phrase 

The dancer becomes more impassioned, 
but in 


does not move above the hips. 


no Way more violent Her body 


It is only 
the legs that twist and turn and bend and 
stamp, as if one electric shock after an 
other were being sent downward through 
them. Every few minutes her activity 
some searcely noted gradation 
phase, but all these 
bound together by a certain 
uniformity of restraint and fixed law. 


Now she almost comes to a stand-still, and 


passes by 


into a subtly new 


phases are 


then we notice a quivering, snaky, shud 
dering motion, beginning at the shoulders 
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and flowing down through 

body, wave upon wave, the d 
tighter with one hand showi 
continues downward to her feet 
Lamia in act of undergoing n 
sis, a serpent, ora woman? T 
ment she is dancing, receding 
with smiles and with an indes 
of invitation in the tossing of 
But 


the hips begin to sway too, and 


the crowning achieveny 


is going back and forward, exe 
tary movement like that of the by 
an auger. In fact, you expect | 
herself into the floor, and disapp 
all at once the stamping and elaj 
the twanging strings are stopp 
ceases her formal gyrations: s| 
back to her seat like one liberat« 
spell; and the whole thing is ov: 
Velazquez and | came to Mal it 
from the Alhambra The transit 
one from the land of the olive t 
the palm. When we left 
hour after daybreak, the slopes of 1 
ra Nevada below the snow-line we 
overspread with rose and gold wu 
blue, and the unmatchably pal 
vellow-white of the grain fields al 
valley was spotted with the dar! 
of olive-trees, at a distance no bige 


Gral 


cabbages. The last thing we saw 
sturdy peasant in knee-breeches a1 
legs, with a tattered cloak flung aro 
chest and brought over the left s 
in stately folds, that gave him thi 

a Roman senator, and put to shan 
As the da 
the hills in shadow melted into a 
citron hue, and those lifting their fa 
the light were white as chalk, with 
blue shadows down in the clefts 


vulgar railroad plans. 


It was in this same neighborhood t 
we saw peasant women in trousers 
harvest-work. To the enormity of 
ning the male garb they added thy 
hood of choosing for the color of 
trousers a bright sulphur yellow 
friend the artist, I believe, secretly « 
them this splendor denied to men; a 
truth they would make spirited and et! 
ive material for a painter. Their v 
legs descended from a very short skirt 
blue or vermilion, a mere 
prejudice, for it was mostly caught up 
pinned in folds to keep it out of the 
Above that the dress and figure wer 
inine; the colored 
throat, and the 


COoOncesslo 


kerchief around 
gay bandana 





twist 
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dark loose hair under a big 
finishing off the whole person 
¢ dashing, free, novel, and yet 
ral and not unwomanly 
at otfered 

preces of pith from. the 
tufted 
and 
It had : 
but I 


nthe 


Miah Bobadilla us 
itOS8 
with a few fe 
es considered a deli } 
i bitter-sweet, rather 
led it 


tropical reg 


hal as a friendly 


sem ion we 
aching. Sol bought one, and 

presented the old man with 
e lunch we had brought; where 
shrivelled merchant, with a court 
net with in Spain, insisted upon his 
ilmito as a present. Thus, bear 
ctorious palm leaves, we moved 
to meet the palms themselves 
rumbled swiftly through twelve 
tunnels, giving, between them, 
nt olimpses of deep wild gorges, 
rocks piled up in all conceiv 


Col { 


pes like a lection of giant 
irranged by a madman, amid 
of gray and slate-colored clay 
d by the heat, and reduced abso 
The last 
rras Was passed, and we rushed out 
fertile 


with plantations of orange 


to ashes barrier of the 


ywer levels, immense and 
ion, interspersed with high-neck 
ing palms and brilliant thickets 
Through the hot earth 
h these plantations are placed ran 


egranate. 


row canals, not more than two feet 


ontaininge those streams of milky 


from the snow fields on which all 
vetation of the region depends. 
s of this and the neighboring por 
ns of Spain that Castelar, in one of his 
writings, Says: ‘*The wildest coasts 
peninsula, those coasts of Almeria, 
te, Murcia, where the fruits of va 
zones are yielded, compensate for 
great plenty by years of desolation 
wable only to those described in the 
cles of the Middle Ages, and sutfer 
the erowded lands of the Orient 
iountains of those districts, which 
the incense of thyme and laven 
carpeted with silky grasses, and 
mines, and intersected by quarries 
honduras, or the 
beside the pomegranate, the vin 
to the olive, barley and sugar-cane 
indance, orange orchards and fields 
in fine, all the fruits of the best 
incomparable both as to quantity 


valleys, present 


11Ze: 
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The azure 
Venetia 


vory fish: 


and quality waves of 


n ervstals. eo} 


their 


resembling 


Sea, tain 


store Of sa and thie eCQuallty f 


{ Secovewananines +] eRe 
the temperature, the purity of the air, the 
) | . { ] \ } 

splendor of the d: nd the freshness 


ie soot] r calm, of t rhits 


lmnpart 


ie} 
such ated 


world vou may be 


overcome by irremedi: 


1] . ; ] 
eloquent statesman has some 
+7 
likewise, Of the people 
there exist in such vit 


ali : hy LOCTAPES 
labor 

the 
there 


exist few proprietors who are not workers 


the love of family and tl 


Property is very much divided 


customs are exceedingly democratic 


and few workers who are not proprietors 


Demoeratie the country Is no doubt: Loo 
much so, perhaps, for peace under mo 
narchieal rule These fervid, fertile 


coast 


lands, containing the gardens. of Spain 


are also the home of revolution 
The north was the Carlist 
the 


Republican 


south furnished in every city 
Nor is the simple, 
vhich C | 


Here 


luxurious 


voleano 
patriarchal state of soc ety 


indicate Ss quite unl ersal as in oth 


er provinces, we found wealth 
heart 
The Governor of Malaga w 


and a de lightf 


flourishing in the of pitiable pover 


ty is on our 
train, illy honest and 
ble 


seeing him onthe platfon m surrounded by 


all al 


old gentleman in our compartment 


a ring of dappe r syeophants who laughed 


unreasonably at his mild jokes, began to 


exclaim, in great wrath: ‘‘So many ea 
bals!—so many cabals! Unfortunate na 


tion! 
trigue all the time 


there is nothing but eabal and in 
Those men have rot 
some sugar they want to dispose of to ad 
vantage, and so they fawn on the Govern 
or. It is dirty : it is foul,” ete 
At Malaga 


steamer lying in 


there was a cuard 


the 


were looking at it, I asked our companion 


eoast 


haa bor, and 


as we 


a resident whether the y caught many 


smugglers 
“Oh, sometimes was the 

** Just enough to cover it. 
‘Cover what 7?” 
“Oh, the fraud 


Out of twenty smu 
gling vessels they will take perhaps one 


And he 


the usual significant movement of the fin 


to kee p up appearances.” made 


gers denoting the acceptance of bribes 
The heat at Malaga surpassed anything 


we had encountered before. The horses 


of the cabs had gay-colored awnings 
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mec 
Re Xe 





ren 
EEO RA 





A SPANISH MONK 


lover them on little poles fixed to) provinee of Murcia. A delightfu 


so that when they moved along ness was diffused from the sea at ev 
v looked like holiday boats when the fashionable drive —tli 
The river that runsthrough moon mole stretching out thie 

was crowded with stylish vel 


the eabs and the sea-wall all along the stre 
1rove wantonly across Its bed instead of 


completely dry, and as if to. house 


complete the boat similitude, 


lined with citizens, soldiers, priests 

ising the bridges. These equipages, how- pretty women, who dangled thei 
r, are commonplace compared W ith the from the low 
wagons used for the transportation of oil § lenee. 


and water jars (t/najas) in the adjoining 


parapet in blissful 
Then, too, the lamps were | 
in the floating bath-houses moored i 
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one of them close to 


itv drain seemed to be par 


patronized Che streets, il 


DY dav, Ww crowded 


Ope 


De 


} ere 


ft 
arcer 


hn iate By 


SHoOpDS were 


life in 


Wolf 


PamMous rie 


Windsor 
/ 


‘ourt and 


und in many smal endas d 
ari 


Malaguenese 


seemed to be 


do 


manufactured 


nking CO 


neg 


the not Luibibe 


sweet wines in 


iit These are too heating to 


n such aclimate, as we were able 


ice ourselves on tasting some fin 
at one ot the bodegas the next 
\ 


vertheless the lower class of the 


ints find no ditheultv in attaining 


VISTAS 


eense 


creeps In 


t} 
tll 


LiOPS and 


the smu 


{ 
I 


rostering turb 
the ‘ 


To me best part 
from the 
the 


t 
It 











TRANSPORTATION 


maximum of drunkenness on milder 
Even the respectable idlers 
café under our hotel drank a great 
oo much beer, if I may judge from 
prolonging their obstreperous dis 
sion of politics into the small hours, 
le we lay feverish in a room above 
Vou. LXV.—No. 388.—35 


‘ages. 


* POTTERY 


coast. Behind the plain sandy - colored 


houses rose a background of mountains 
the cathe 
dral, in no way striking, towered up above 


fantastic in outline as flames: 


the roofs, and was in turn overshadowed 
by an ancient the eastern 
height, which was one of the last to fall 


fortress on 
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the arena, ready for any su 
of these freaks The water 
shone With a lustre like satin 
ing over the brig] 


it green su 
incredibly vivid reflections of 
from the steamers, while thi 
heht, striking back from thi 
the undulations quiveread and 
along the black hulk of a vess: 
ed like steam or mist in constar 
Highly effective, too, was t 
all custom-house officers in S; 
er armed or not, are ealled ca 
who stood on deck with an 
a living monument to the mi: 
revenue laws We had 
warned beforehand of the 
in carrying a basket of ale on 
the face of this func llohary, 
portance of giving him a peset 
cents) had been ureed upon Us 
first looked for him in vain, and 


| 


found him, he appeared SO hha 
we kept the pe seta. I noticed t] 


his gun aside as much as poss 


of the time he smoked a short pip 
cover of his huge mustache, and « 
ple sternly, as if suspecting 1 
might take advantage of this t 
relaxing of vigilance; but he st 
avoided seeing any merchandise « 
description. 

The steamer was to start at fou 
afternoon, and we made great hast 
on board in time; but there had ey 
never been the smallest intention « 
patching her until an hour and 

returning tide of Spanish arms, later. This was in accord with 1 
| still claws the precipitous ridge with | tional trait of distrust. No on 
innumerable vowers and bastions, as if to | pected to believe the announcemer 
keep from slipping off its honorable emi-| the time, and if the real hour h 
nence in the drowsy lapses of old age. | named, no one would have beli 
: this, close to the water, stood the | Aware of this, the more experienc 
le Plaza de Toros, an immense | tives did not even begin to come 
shaped structure of stone, where a | until toward five o'clock. Spanis! 
mine, Spanish by birth, tells me | are the most accommodating kind of 
Was once watching the game of bulls, | anism I have ever had the fortun: 
when part of the crowd were struck by the | counter. They appear to exist rat] 
happy thought of starting a revolution. | an ornamental feature than as arti: 
: at onee on this bright idea: | use. You order a carriage, and it is 
need” in favor of something, | mised at a certain time; you are tol 
and atti d the military guard. In an | somethimg is to be accomplished at a 
instant a battle had begun; the place re- | hour; but this is only done out of «: 
sounded with muske trv, and the populace ence to your outlandish prejudices 
tore away pieces of the masonry to hurl at | hour strikes, and the thing is not « 
the t } But that was in the | You begin to doubt whether the hour 


troops below 


good old days, and such things do not} has arrived. Is it not a vulgar ill 


happen now, though there is always a]|to suppose so? Your Spaniard cei 
strong detachment of soldiers on hand at | ly thinks it is. He knows that ti 
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over them, 


pW SGQUuare 


board ana 
served a 
1 ! 


hopped meat 


thing 


and toy 
t had thrown its ¢ 
intains as i it Were 
yinake the surround 
at Sih roth ly Over a 
d-looking, and veined 
tle Nh) dome above l 
ind playing round 
1 ~ some balmy s 
On these coast steamers o 
for the transport, and tl 
he eats. This rule red 
at our deck table to a choi 
circle, the head of which 
Segovia, one of the owners of the 
chignant, comfortable Spaniard 
dalusian to the eore, as he proud nm te-} K plaver 
We had, as usual, early choco no, and no 
six orseven; breakfast not so neat 
is to admit any suspicion of sub 
cy to the base time keeping clock; |) appearance 
‘r—a second but amplet bi afterward proved 


etween five and six Some of the p We also 


ibin passengers brought their own | talkative, and 


sion, or purchased it at the towns | wit a morbid cons 
fitting, insisted on 


we touched every day, and fed se 
in out-of-the-way places As for | sick, although the sea was hardly 


cond-class, consisting mainly of pea- | and him we succeeded in resuscitating 
swathed in strange garments edged r the boat had come qui tl 


potted with fantastic color, they were | the harbor, so far that he 
seen to eat; but I think that pri- | audibly for Paris and th 
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We 
hi iked bov Ss 


a flotilla of 


mon absinthe watched 
Con anions the Who 


vessel in row 


{ 


to dive Tor Coppers thrown 


have seen 


Lass Of 


tives from the atroei 


in: a pathetie sich 


into the barges 


some utte rly aes 


in whieh they 


aa the a before the Tanatie m irde rers and 


t { 


ers accompanied DY ate 


Did they feel 


\ meagre house 


hold woods that 


“ rreme 


nostaleia,”’ I 


diable i wonder, of which S« 


hor Castelar speaks rhe sun was as hot 


as that which had shone upon them just 
the Dark 


elaring 


across the strait. on the edge of 


Continent and the low-roofed 
. 


DIVING FOR COPPERS. 


houses huddled at the feet of 
stronghold, the Aleasaba, wer 


that I should think they must 


it hard to believe they had kk 
all, 
Almeria, like 


ern shore-line 


other towns « 
. Is Thore Easte rl 
ish in appearance Only the 
ngs OF Z1IGZag Cove red wavs, tt 
steep hills like swollen veins 
presence of the lead mines 

an existence In commerce The 
the polsonous smoke to a point 
alr inhaled by the towns-folk 

Il chimneys at 
thr 
and gasping for breath 


puffing from ta 
the steep, as if mountain 
Phi 
its pale d 


ly relieved against 


eround as we first saw it, alt 
peared in the blinding blaze of 
swept it when we got closer, 

but 
burning heat made us shrin 
thread 
that the houses presented I 
It was 
ble to get as far as the weed-cro 


and attempted to walk, 


ter into any harrow 


shadows looked whitish 


dral, which, as we could see fro 
ter, had been provided in forny 
with fortified turrets for defense 
piratical incursions So we sil 
fully into a restaurant kiosk at 1 
of the alameda, where we cou 
down the hot, yellow street to 
of cerulean sea, and sipped I 
while tattered, crimson-sashed yp 


We had barely 


reconciled to the Granadan wo 


moved about us. 


trousers, when we were obliged to 
that the men in this vicinity wor 
white skirts in place of the usual 
garment. How is Spain ever to 
fied on such a basis as this? The 
patriots had seemingly wrestled wit! 
problem, and been defeated, for a di 
memorial column in front of the 
recorded how they had fallen in 
futile revolutionary struggle. 

On a promontory, passed as we sa 
away, the drought and dust of th« 
yielded suddenly to luxurious gree) 
of sugar-cane and other growths. A 
ria was once surrounded by simila 
tility, but the land has been so wasté 
denuded of forest that all throug! 
region, the old kingdoms of Murcia « 
Valencia, only certain favorable spot 
tain their earlier plenty by means of 
stant care and assiduous watering. 
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tot 


of the chief naval stations of | bay 


ean not exhibit even such an | | for big me) and very rh 
inmitigated desert Nota tree Th | ! he donkevs wit] 
ows itself amid the baked and ble ] ( uu see a burly 
tone-work and blistering pay anz \ along the main stree 
it\ and the landscape vith ‘apl f with h sandaled fee solute 
most as arid The place Is 
t impr gnable to a foreign foe 
t imagine that foe wanting it 
Ise, if conquest involves res 
Entered by a harrow gap com 
vy batteries, the harbor is a 
| spacious one, scooped out of 
highlands that bear on the apex 
ones unattainable forts thrown 
e rim around voleanic eraters 
ut one level access to the city 
ind side, and that is blockaded 
t wall withasingle gate. Such 
next goal, reached after a quiet 
hich Velazquez and I spent in 
air, having carried our rugs 
ws up from the state-room on 
sion by new passengers. At two 
in the morning our vessel stole 
port There was one pale am 
ik in the east, over the gloomy, 
et heights studded with embra 
ills and mine chimneys By 
i. brightness grew out of it. Then 
er was reflected in the classy 
An arch of rose cloud sprang 
this, and was also reflected, the 
rhtening to a faded grav and 
All this time the stars contin 
rkling, and one of them threw 
f dancing diamond on the broken 
Suddenly the diamond flash and 
tint vanished, and it was broad 
white day, with ealorifie beams 
strongly upon us, instead of the 


ar chill of dawn that had just , three inches from the ground 

earching our veins what new kind of motor he ha iscover 
tagena has its war history of courss ed, until vou perceive beneath his ponder 
mmune was established there by | ous bodv a nervous, v: 

Barcia in 1873, which declined al- | erine of four black legs attached to a 
ice to the republican government at | small spot of head, from which two mul 
l,and the city was accordingly be ish ears project 

Bareia had been living on forced There is not much to see in Cartagena 
from the inhabitants, and was loath | Blind people seem to be numerous there 
but the army of the republic made a fact which mav be owing to the excess 


dents in the stone wall with twentyv- ive dazzle of the sunlight and absence of 
ers, and that decided him He got verdure But I couldn't help thinking 
ird the Spanish navy in the harbor, | some of them must have gone blind from 


in away with it to Africa. Perhaps | sheer ennui, because there was nothing 


iccounts for the slimness of the naval | around them worth looking at Our vis 


ngent now. There is an academy | it, however, was in one r spect a success 
idets in the place, but only two small | we found a broad strip of shade there. It 
s Of war were anchored in the noble | was caused by the high city wall inter 
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STREET 


eepting the forenoon lio 


hit 
enterprising 


Out of the 
men had con 
vith the aid of two or three chairs 


Shadow sone 


structed 


and several pairs of shears, a barber's shop 
al fresco; and asses and peasants as they 
travelled in and out through the city vate 

] 


stopped at this establishment to be shaved. 
For it 


an important item in the care 
of Spanish donkeys that they should be 
sheared as to the 


Is 


back in order to make a 
smoother resting place for man or pan 
So while the master held his ani 


one ol 


nier 
mal, the barbers plied some enor 
littered the 
ground with mouse-colored hair, leaving 
the beast’s belly 


mous clacking shears, and 


fur-covered below a fix 
ed line, and for a small additional price 
executing a raised pattern of star points 


around the neck 


The tonsorial profes 
sion is an indispensable one in a country 
where shaving the whole face is so gener 


BARBER 


ally practiced among all the hun 
ders, not 


to mention 
But 
barber's customers submit is astonis 
Instead of being pampered, soothed 

ed at with confidential respectfulness 
lulled inte luxurious harmony with 
self, as happens in America, a man 
courts the razor in Spain has to s 
right in a stiff chair, and meekly ho 
der his chin a brass basin full of suds 
fitting his throat by means of a « 

nick at one side. 


tore ros and ¢ 


asties, 


the discomfort to whi 


One individual we 
seated by the dusty road at the gat 
a towel around his shoulders and 
er 


a 
in his hands to catch his own fa 
locks. He looked submissive and 
able, as if assisting at his own degradat 
while the barber was magnified into 
rant exercising sovereign 


pleasure 
might 


have been expected, should 





vutside to the pronounces 
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him, to strike off his victim's 


lof his hair 


ve Contin ied as cl 
Quiet transitions 
| ore tl 


iarbors were 1tS most starting 
The colporteur gave tracts t 
or traded Bibles for melons 

and the Frenchman 


a COTMMINerClal 


ut boys: 
naking tour 


‘ provinces, bestowed a ilberal 


BIBLES VERSI 


the blood-red light a felucea in the har 
Vi ain trickling away 


We con bor. its long \ 
through the water like the current from 


cheerful disparagement on the nation 


h afforded him a business 
ied to eat meals in holiday fashion on 
skylight hatches, and slept there 
ugh the balmy night, occasionally 
ig the sailors clambering on the taff 


a wound : and the rules of the customs 
ll morn 


would not admit of our landing ti 


Ing. 
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ed out of a lighter was swur 
to which twenty men lent thi 
there were three more men it 
and three others arranged 
tackle in all, twenty SIX pers 
Cc ipied with a task for which, t 


ought to suthice Kach time 


ically with it, and then in as 


haulers fastened on the eable. ) 
I 

t 

i 


it of paralysis dropped it as 
was landed 

These laborers wore huge st: 
the crown of which Was fitted 
the small ordinary blue cap of 
try. They hada queer air of ¢ 
superfluous cap around on top of 
as asort of solemn ceremony | 
was alive, too, with small wa 
over by a cover of heavy matting 
esparto grass, and furnished wit 
rough-barked pole at the side, to 
asa brake. Above this busy si 
ered a luminous sienna- tinted 
taining the castle of Santa Barbar 
in the white air like a dream 
though a rift high up in the hill 
the spot where the French expl 
mine during the Peninsular wa 
these Mediterranean towns are @ 
some such eagle's eyrie overlool 
sea, and the old monarchs showed 
poetic sense in granting them for. 
pal arms their local castle resting 
wave. Close to the lapping wat 


IMS OFFICERS 


the serried houses, bordered by a 
had been on the dock two | nade planted with rows of short 
hours when we debarked in a| When the ecarbineers had looked 
boat, and some fifteen men had | into our trunks, and shut them ag 
d around them, waiting for the | porters tossed them into a little « 
like sharks attracted by floating | plunged into the town at a pace 
its from a ship, and wondering | which we could compete only so fa 
inner of prey is coming to them keep them in sight while they twister 
all touched their caps to us as we | around one corner, and then anotli 
bumped the shore. These cap touches are | then up a long chalky street to thi 
worth in the abstract about one real—five | Bossio, whieh has the name of bei 
cents. The grand total of speculative po- | best hotel in Spain. It has ex 
liteness laid out upon us was therefore | cookery, and some furlongs of til: 
more than half a dollar; but on our se- | corridor, which the servants appa 
leetinge two porters values rapidly de believe to be streets, for they wate) 
clined, and the market ‘closed in a de- | every day, just as the thoroughfar 
yrressed condition.” The customs officers | watered, out of tin basins. We wer 
wore a wild, freebooters’ sort of uniform | whelmed with courtesy. For inst 
blue trousers with a red stripe, blue | would call the waiter. 
jeans blouses with a belt and long sword “Command me, your Grace,” 
and straw hats They were also very reply. 
lazv; and while we were awaiting their ‘*Can you bring me some fresh wat 
attentions we had time to observe the man- | (‘‘ Fresh” always means cold.) 
ner of unloading merchandise in these lat ‘With all the will in the world 
itudes. Every box, barrel, or bale hoist When he came with it I tried to. 
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ndard by saying, ** Thanks—a thou 


anks. 


ey do not merit themselves, senor,” 


not to be outdone. 
ed if Leould have a garspacho for 
ist The garspacho is an Andalu 


oup salad, very cooling; made of 
| and strained tomato, water, vine 
ced cucumber, a dash of garlic, and 


its of bread: served frost-cold 


| don’t know: it is not in the list 


senor. 


It weighs upon my soul 


I 


sut I will see, and will return 


rll 
oe let \. a 
harla to le vou Know 


I 
\ 


He never left me without asking 
there anything wanting still The 
waiters and chamber-maids ate their meals 
at little tables in the hall, and whenever 
| passed them, if they were eating, they 
made a gracious gesture toward then pil 
lau of rice Would your Grace like to 
eat ?”’ 

This offer to share their food with any 
one who goes by is a simple and kindly 
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ALICANTE FRUIT SELLER. 


inheritance from the East; but it beeomes 
a little embarrassing, and I longed for a 
pair of back stairs to slink away by, with 
out having to decline their hospitality ev 
ery time I went out 

To go out in the middle of the day was 
like looking into the sun itself. Every- 
body staid in-doors behind thick curtains 
of matting, and dozed or dripped away the 
time in idle perspiration; but hearing un 
accountable blasts of orchestral music dur- 
ing this foreed retirement, I inquired, and 
found them to proceed from the rehearsal 


of a Madrid opera company then 
cante. Our attendant at table prov: 
be a duplex character—a serving-n 
day and a fourteenth lord in the « 
by night, with black and yellow sto 
ings, and a number of gestures indi 


astonishment, indignation, or, in 
anything that the emergency re 
We had the pleasure of seeing hin 

stage that very evening, and of lis 
to an extravagant performance of / 
vorita, between two acts of which a 
er came in and collected the tickets 
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ence The theatre was. r trees 
acious for a town of thirty | beside tl 
iabitants but Alicante is a lay Ipon 
resort, and even main tlmond 
*Cireus”’: that is a place resembled 
the white 
Alicante is a luscious | mounted 


wav some two or thr miles | of verdant 








METHOD OF IRRIGATION NEAR VALENCIA 


ie town, and owned by the Marques | foliaged, cool, sweet, and refreshing, with 
enalua, a young man of large wealth, | villas embowered among the oranges and 
» spends all his time at Alicante, and | palms, a screen of dim mountains beyond 
iblie benefactor, having introduced | and the silent blue sea brimming the hori 
n pipes at his own expense. The} zon on the right. It was a spectacle de 
ce and consumption of water, in- | licious as sleep to tired eves: it bro 
seemed to be the chief business of | cry of pleasure to my lips and 
pulation. They have a system of | life to the heart 


us for distributing sea-water from But this spot, lovely as it is, becomes in 


i the salt has been extracted, and wo- | significant beside the glorious Huerta of 


ind children are kept going to them | Valencia, which stretches for more than 
huge jars to satisfy the local thirst. | thirty miles from the olive-clad hills to 
orn thirsty, live thirsty, and die so | that city which is the pleasantest in Medi 
rivilege enjoyable only in countries | terranean Spain, and the most character 
Southern Spain. One can form there, | istic of all, after Toledo, Granada, and 
vivid idea of the desert, from the Sevilla There one travels through an 
with which he hails the green | unbroken tract of superb cultivation. It 

fa,or Garden. The road and fields | is a garden in exact literalness, yet a ter 
way thither were like a waste of | ritory in size. Miles of carefully tended 
rs and ashes. The almond and fig | growth, thousands of orchards linked to 








CHURCH OF SANTA (¢ 


gether in one series, acres upon acres of 
fields every square inch of which is made 
to yield abundantly—such is the Huerta 
of Valencia We passed endless orange 
groves, every tree of which had its circle 
of banked earth to hold the water when 
let on from the eanals of tile that coursed 


every Where in veins of silver, carrying life 
tothe harvests. Then came vast fields dot 
ted with the yellow blossom of the pea-nut, 
on low vine-like plants. Again breadths 





ATALINA, VALENCIA 


of citron and lemon, followed by ext 
rice farms. The cultivators stood « 
the unripe plantations, up to then 
in the water of a feathery green 
Not a rood of earth is unimproved, « 
ing where some thriving red-roofed 
is hemmed in by the fragrant 
In one place you will see perhaps a 
ering red tower like those of the Al] 
orachurch spire lifted amid the tre: 


high above the other greenery, clust: 





SPANISH 


ng together, as if they 


! ong themselves of othe rday 8. 


lealil 
hat the 
ind from the intidel,and when 
it for h and 
om distant Burgos to come 
Its fertility to-day, 


to the irrigation intro 


Cid fought gallantly 


sent IS Wile 


ed 
prize ! 
aque 

Moors, and sinee main 
same thing could be done 
but the 


iving had the example before 


gus and Ebro rivers 


y about six centuries, has not 
me to do it The water sup 
that 
for their own 
for 
Disputes of course 
the Water 
1, consist 


} 


WiLO 


preecLlous proprietors are 


it 


] 
ak 


se Crops 


ced 


i time 


sO 


LVS, and many 


they are settled by 
tribunal without appea 
elve peasant proprietors, 
a \ eek in Valencia: and | saw 
ling their session in primi 


very 
on a long pink sofa set in an 
OOrway of the cathedral 

a Was in the midst of its annual 
vhen we arrived; a bright, gay, 
ind busy town, more cheerful than 
to thre 
‘bulls tothe death’ 


\ 


SI thre n There were he 
il-fighting 
eht taurian 


swordsmen i 


victims each da 


n Spain; and horses 
es displaying gilded and silvered 
rhe theatres were perf imed:; there 
itch games of pelota—rackets—the 
substitute for cricket or base-bal] 
eek’s fair was in progress on tlhe 
de of the river Turia, with banner 


thousands of painted lan 


ONS, 
otteries, concerts; and booth shows 
h the admission was ‘half price 
dren and Trade 
ilso in the city; brisk in the Merea 
crowded 


soldiers.” Was 


quaint business street 
stalls, and with peasants in 
d, yellow, mantled and cothurned, 
eads topped with pointed hats or 
ed with handkerchiefs 
cnotted into a high crown; brisk, 
n those peculiar shops behind 


are 


] 
tie 


variegated 
se. ] 
tique Silk Exchange, which 

from the signs they hang out, 
senting the Blessed Virgin, Christ, 
saptist, or the Bleeding Heart. 
id for its device a rose, and another, 
toy lambs 


he 


ushed by two large 
t its door, was known without oth 
inction as The Lamb of God. But 


more modern quarter the shop- 


VISTI 


Ket 


‘AS 


pers \ 
encoun 


vyement ol 


of having 
With f 
ly 


drawn, full of 


patnte d 
1hh exceeding 
Characterization 


Altovether Va ©) 


iia Is the cleeries 
Spanish cities, unless one excepts Bareelo 
f and 

Moreover 
il traits 


t) The Stre 


na, Which is ha Kreneh in its pre 
sent estate Wholly modern it 
both of 


tot 


abounds in raev and loc 


mad hun 


ined 


Vv elegant old 


architecture an 


the ( 


Sis | vith sombre, strange 


‘avalier 
tf ti 


Mansions OF The ho 


shabbil 


bility, with Gothie windows and open al 
cades in the top story the me houses at 


tinted in | 
the 


Cay ly | l¢ and rose and cres 


color: and vourd-like domes of the 
cathedral and other large buildings elisten 
with tiles and white, set in stripes 


You 


COmMme 


ie 
a. 
hna 


from various quarters nem ip 
{ u } 


continua as vou 


vourself 


} 


in sight of the oetagonal 
restly 


sahita 


uy pago 


Catalina, strangely sug 


] raN 
feast berme one Thre 


without in the 
from 


da, 


Silk the 


Which shining 


with h 
of 


] 


Gothie h 


Exchange 


woven is long 


web that wealth is 


since vanished, contains one the most 


beautiful 


der a roof sustained by 


of existing ills un 
fluted and twisted 
pillars, themselves light as knotted skeins: 
and from the 


shapes peer out over the life of to-day, a 


outer cornice grotesque 


grinning monk, an imp playing a guitar 
] 


“POV ICS 


acrumbling buzzard, serving as gar 
Just opposite is the market, where you may 
] white 


LUSCIOUS 


buy enormous bunches of 


grapes for a penny, or prv into second 
hand shops rich in those brilliant mantles 
with the fringe of balls for which 
the town is as noted as for its export of 


The old battlemented walls of 


** cat” 


oranges. 
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have been torn down 
ve employment 
But there 
remalning 
Cuarte We drove 
about 
hit 


to 


ars 


since 


eS those 


n by the other, 


version that bro 1g 


nation trom the cus 


ix On every 
n from the 
ed to regard us as 
ly 


tl eh 


] 
OuULleVard hedg 


Tre 


to the port, 
is two miles 
ed with 
SuMmMNer 
lit 


Criison 


4 } 
her, ana nh 


tartanas—bouncne 


lined with 


rOnS 


filled with pretty seno 


and lore Imposing 
in the English 
to thie to 
oward evening, for Valencia is the 
the Madrilenos. The little 


establishments extend for a long 


equilpages 
hootmen 


idorned with 


Evervbody shore 


LrOeS 
h ol 


distance on the sands, and are very neat. 
Hach has its fanciful name, as ** The Pearl,” 
The Madrid Girl,” and the proprietors 


stand in front vociferously sol 


custom Between these and thi 


refreshment sheds, with tables 
one eats or drinks on comine 


1 


Karther down the shore 


sea 


have their own houses, and a 


reeds protects them from intrusi 
they are running to or from thi 

itis my duty to record that the mi 
eda line at this fence, and syste 
gazed through the breaks in it 
the more embarrassing, perhaps 


the fair Valencians bathe in vei 


bageyv, and ugly gowns On ti 
or Yn 
proper habiliments, they are the 

beautiful of S 


the Glorieta Garden, ant 


looking and most 


women, often possessing flaxen | 
dark blue eves which reeall a Got 
cestry, together with 
and regtlar about the features t] 

Ats 
other part of the beach horses wer 
and this \ 


something 
haps due to Greek colonists 


ed to go into the waves; 
other sight eminently Greek in 


cestion. Naked bovs bestrode 1 


mals, and urged them forward int 


spray-fringed tide. The arched 
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novement of the horses, the 
of foam against their broad 


e pressing knees of the nude 


Jay of muscle to keep the 


breathin 


{ 
some SUP) 


ted canvases 
{ 


asce 


esn as 1 


of V« LaSquUuez s 


oast. from Vale 


valleys are fertile 


long hies ol 


erape, 
resque, producti 
and the blue Li 
rranean. Hereis Mur 

Saguntum, once the 


scene 


ve and horrible sutferin 


in the hot heht 


sun-tanned, be goared old cit 


iot aShamed to make a show ol 
I atre: and farther 
yrotesses to hay 


iabitants 
Wile - produ 
and eastles, rich in 
ship and all manner of 


op ub every where 


, } 1 ¢ 
Heias, Vou fal 


t 
somet 


ne of that 


— ] , > 5 | 
Which Was once as reai 


eridian SLOW Yet at any n 
imav lose sight ¢ ! 
stimulating, vet tiv modified 


e landsea eS eo} 


lors and vour 
id s absorbed by the \ 


{ ague neu 
of a treeless hill-side, or the ric] 
ue of the sea, in which the white 
chalupa seems to be inlaid like a 
ry 


fading 


while, as you go northward, 
1e real Spain 


t} is slipping from 
ie palms disappear as if a noise 
hquake had swallowed them 
olive becomes less frequent, and 
by you are in piny Catalonia. | awa 
ich Barcelona, the greatest 
city of the kingdom, and you f 


vast of the citizens that they are | of the giants, 


V solnewriere 


com- | There is a curious n 


laily upol 


up; | maintamed in Barcel 


it at Burgos, and those 


1hi 


find | and the sophisticated 


SOME 


wearing female attire, have 
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and thereby set 


vemont! 


"railroad 
opening 


hborhood 


lvance Of the loco 


vith profound in 


l ho power Cé 


bie for it to 


Vas PoOssl 


han that of amule’s 


* morn 


With 


dusky 
ismally takine our coffee 
the | The 


vo hard chairs Con 


W ¢ o (i 
dite HO Was steep 


On ft 


patio ot 


SePCTLIONS 


ely 


» shrul id murmuring now and 


Ss. al 


then direction t 


SOME 


+] t} y | 
hoatin a 


areade: 
] 


hol 


out dark 


Ith al 


» roused himself and woke 


up W 


‘two while perpetrating 


screened from us by a clump of 


© the half-invisible 


a final extort 


LOn, 
vas profound 


the court 


avove 


videdly with the Wahihg 


flame on our table 
After all, Ve 
oing: for this is no | 
And vet, at the 
discovered that it 


eandle 
said LaZQu 
to be og 
Instant of 
Vas ahd 


rret followed those words 


But as we issued from the 


the street in the 


CrOSSING 
elt, and striding tow 

vil on It 

be captured on thi 
ld of liberty. T 
“ 


iards 


he thoug 


haste. . Some ho 


our 
when we were passing thro 
nels of the Pyrenees, we « 
ourselves on our escap 


to 


could faney 


we looked back the mo 
from France, we 


1b1iChh 
been But thie 
ate. Their own excess of 

bathed them. 


league of the way, and yet w 


specks on the summit w 


our pursuers 


| 
(it 


ersed Spain without being 
what [ really don't know 
must It 


military glare, their guns, and 


those civil guards 


cy are the merest mockeries 


They had dogg 





LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY 


or, enormous ¢hig 


LL FIND Ol 


last vear, tifty people W 


d within Mrs. Bassett’s walls 


a village in the White Mount 
use Was, 1n Tact, a hotel, wit 


a bar, barbe rr. boot 
yas among thie Itv. Wt! ‘ ro 
We were all in | complexion 
we lacked at home ‘han which spre 
rand situation, we might meet slender figure 
‘| of the month proved that | Her expression 


; 
pilgrims returned as they | smiles ripp!] 


yy Chandon’s rheumatism W her sweeter r 


same: Miss Ann, his elde [ could do to prevent 


‘epacked her trunk with the old | ing on her blonde hair giving her 
esponsibility and weariness. It | thanks for being so be: She rose 
only whose destiny had been | from her ir at my approach, and offer 
Fat Mrs. Bangs had climbed t t We entered into conversa 
itains In vain; every ounce of ‘ v that tl winds of 
ch she had brought from home | } 
compelled to carry back, and her | her cheek rough 
three young women added but | cent as a young 
freckles to their store Still. it Fs abs ced world, but tl I had a 
ething to be hungry all the time, | strong will and decided opinions. While 
one’s company manners from} we were talking, a young man, turning 
» dewy eve. For people to smile | the corner of the house, passed us 
te each other in the early morn **(good-morning, Mr. Bassett said E] 
cellent discipline The pall of | len. v rout looking at him 
enerally wraps the mind when it He returned her salutation with an easy 
escapes from sleep ; only children | nod and a faint smile displaying remark 
yvnen they wake up Do man and ably fine teeth anda tolerably wide mouth 
er hold sweet converse when dress “One of the boarders | asked 
reakfast ? When I arrived with Ohno; Mrs 
ce Lucy, the company were tolera- | ly know what 
sed: that is, the choice and genteel | Do ve 
t—we, you know. Nobody could | ma‘an 
1 day at Mrs. Bassett’s with her : ink ¢] un her cheek, mate} 
ents unknown. Birth, property, nset flu above a mountain 
sition were defined by that remark ‘ange ie ty ed the bracelet on 
ttle bird that does the whisperi 1g lt ! immed her head t 


for Good Society, always hove "Ing the , | V2 vi h Mr Bas 


t and beside it, as the zik-zak and 
ord fish accompany the crocodile 
e whale. 
e were seven or eight of us friend 
women Wives, widows, and old 
some quiet husbands, a flock of 
1olsy, saucy, and chattering as spar 
but with ve ry gay plumage. Lucy here 
got in late of a Saturday evening, | course: b 
ve had but a dusky view of the set | father and sister Ann 


ere about to join. But the next day | ality, though I see that 


i. charming spectacle we saw in the She sighed, gave a 


1, the croquet ground, on the veran- | and hurriedly walked 


1 about the house! As many as| sured that my lines had fallen into a 
n handsome girls, dressed in white, | pleagant place, and took out my Bible 
ered with embroidery, flounces, and | and knitting with the serenest satisfac 


itings, story upon story; wide sashes of | tion. My niece Lucy was a good girl, 
Vor. LXV.—No. 388.—36 
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»and behavior just 
fourth 
*1h any 


ho 


ciert 
ind Colonel 
e al 


Our GIs 


said that the im 
neh Chateau is mn 
opport 


te at 


nities OF love 


Pahara mignt have 
Lo the same pre of had there been 
one oft 


eht of 


They came to the mountains 


hot gentle 


our young 
establishing a flir 
catch 


good selfish 


ride over the 


time trout, 


country daytimes, and go 
thre 


No 
nor regret did they intend to 


from hop to hop in the evenings at 


arious hotels among the mountains 


serious hope 
x +] > 
iome with: so poor John Bassett 
| 


Mrs 


energetic 


1 } > 
aione llth DIS lovers Bas 


SLOry 


was a widow—an lively 
determined to make her house plea 


and to make money also 


sant 


She was 
a Yan cee and possessed the distineuish 


OUST 


ih apparent Trankness, a con 
vhiel ppealed t : 
WHICTL APpPeared LO Olle 


We all felt 


sustained and encour 


Venerosity 


ne mus be 


d. When her help tled to their mount 


tired of 


homes chamber - work and 
folks, tried to please 


How we 


Y Ourselves and how kindly 
money in spite of any small 


1s on her part! John Bassett 
ind vounger by ten vears 


him bevan over a 


Walting to have it 


exclaim 


have been looking 

Anvhow, it shall go 
Miss Green 

the 


LntLo 


partor, W here some 


ladies were with work, and in a full tide 
of chat 

‘How Mrs. Bassett depends upon her 
How cood he Is to 


ideal of 


said one 
He is 


comes as near to the primitive apostles as 


brother! 


her my a Christian, and 


any man can in these civilized davs, when 
eae 


He is 


menial occupation 


oul lass saints preach in full dress.” 


not ashamed to engage in any 


He sawed wood one 


day for somebody that had trouble in get 
ting 


vit done 


He said he couldn't see w hy 


he should not undertake the 
"he was paid for it [saw 
is hand afterward, when 
Sugar Hill 
‘A little « 
cropping out,” re dia 
' 


sachusetts Phe second spea 


tle. frowned upon her, ai 
‘He has determined to be a 
with hi 
The New En 


crops out in his father, who 


itis a hard struggle 

education 

an acre of his farm to furthe 

tellectual advancement Th 

is allowed to remain at home 

doors are not closed upon hin 
é 


he has passed the legal age 


support. He who wrestles 
relenting soil and defying elin 
ty or seventy vears, and whos 
subtle transactions are connect 
raising and selling of cattle, « 
sympathy with a silent, obseur 
which holds in view only spit 


No One 


Voung 


fare. knows in how 
that 
presume he is called mean-sp 
Betty Whenever Mrs 


help or out of sorts, she sends 


Man takes up | 


Bassett 
He leaves his books Or Work 
from his father’s farm, a few 1 
here, and goes on with any inime 
cupation as if he had never don 
else, nor expected to There he 
Mrs. Castle 
flush in her face: 


turned to me. | 
her eves spar 
Was a 


fine lady, with an 


and 


eno! 
enon, wore a_ pink 
trimmed with Cluny lace, and pu 
but 

earnest about the farmer’s son, an 
her for it. Afterward, when th 
danger of broken 
spoke differently. 
Mr. Bassett 
shirt sleeves: 
followed him. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Bassett,” 
put the box down. 
heavy.” 


SLYPipe 


ing slippers; she was very n 


caste through 
I looked into t 
was 


going upstairs 


my box was on his bar 


I sa 


‘T am sorry 


‘Tt does not mateh in weight wit 
of our young ladies’ trunks—the Sa 
| have had 1 
sure of taking several up and doy 


affairs, for instance. 
this summer. Can I do anythii 
for you e”? 

I wished to talk with him, and 
how to Apostle o1 
genuine New England character sto 


know begin. 
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yashed De Foe 1th 


Smiling contained 


OOKING 


a const 
vere evident in his « xpression 
es became Lill 
cravat v¢ 
side WHISKerPs 


»t f 
is a SOPrL Ol 


l 
it-colored hair 


in ook! Vas 


eht have spoken 
room at this mome 


Into my 


inds full of ferns and mosses 


nt, look! I must take 


ve 
1OW ¢ 


He may 


rassett, 


neither seen nor ] 
ugh surprised 
e saluted him 
lance me as 


i queer 


nornin’g Which Lunde rstooad 


He 


sitor in the 


brea ‘ver been introduced 


HOUSE be fore 


not 


titled to introductions any more 
servants, or the other drivers of 


He 


my 


ssetts teams said he should 


id to oblige niece, and would 


yvood mould to set the ferns in 


lat priggish youth 1s that asked 


attached to tl 


Somebody the pre 


ind a hero at that 


have found him so 


for 


aunt, you 


I was FiVing week to 


you a 


yone 1n This one looks very safe 
d Is he 


history 


selling Wares, 


photo 


s, baskets, of all religions 
| her what I had heard of him, and 
ghed; but then Lucy always laugh 
and my enthusiasms. She too 
ved her tune, and, I am happy to say 
tut in so womanly a manner that | 
not help giving her a new dress. 
Chandon was an indulgent father 
o daughters, Ann and Ellen, 


went 
wn way pretty much; but then their 
id never differed from his, and ap 
v the girls were agreed in a non 


Miss Ann 


never dreamed that | 


ferenee with each other. 
roud, and ner 


: might be assailed, and Dr. Chandon 


UT 


) n y } } 
! 


He ippeared 


propriety 


iwnobie 


ites Tor 


"Vv Di 


nassed out of the dining-roon 


tood ag 
his hands 
into the depths of his pockets 
watery feel 
Saw Oly a 
own dinner 
him vhuil ] 
desper: 
not 
t 1 not the 
d I do Jane Betts 
and Sarah Holmes is siek.”’ 


all : rit [ 


neither do Jane and 


sister 


don’t like it, though: 


Sarah, I surmise 


Not with the purse prow But 


{ 


IS the last time 


And it was Mrs. Bassett. however, 


could not Spare h ceneral attendance 


consequently he were continu 


ally thrown together ill the 


Ways 


devised for passing ne f ney met. 


John drove our various 
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mountains 
he 


Voung?g 


or course 
The 
In 


Which 


{ } 


te mntortadDly 
nt 
that John and Ellen sat side 


No comment 
It 


Ould packed 


lade rs We il) 


covered carriages 


these drives 


‘Ircumstance 
OCC 
th: 
Going 


firis 


il ween the 


could arise bet 


down a steep road 


mountain 
when it had come 
all tue 


one of tl 


evening on to rain 


the girls were ked under their 
ter-proofs ie horses slid on a 


rot 


and came down on his haunch 


The heavy waron lurched 


ing stone 
es forward 
enough to jerk John from his seat: for le 
put out hi 
fore Ellen, and tugged at tl 
his right } 


had instinctively ‘ft arm be 


1¢ 


ie reins with 


and He was back on his seat 


instantly, but his cheek was cut by the 
dasher, and bled 
What's the 
Are we 


BY? he repli 


matter?” screamed the 
upsetting ?’ 


] 


rt} a 


caught him with both hands, and 
le scream 
“they will 


16 whispered : 
It is nothing 
you are 


thi 


hurt: you are wiping 
Oh! 


s minute 
Hu 
stand everything, 

He wrenched off 
and imprisoned her 


her hand up to his face 


man ature Can not 


ind John was human 


his bueksl love 


} 
r 


hand tig presently his arm crept 


round her waist; her head drooped against 


his breast. If foolish they were, the dark 


ness hid their foolishness their happi 


Would that they might jog along 
pat 


Faith 


ness 


that mountain h forever, Innocence, 


Jovy, and their angelic guides! 
When the 
e the dark mountain peaks, and the 
he with pungent 


John whispered, not words of love, 


moon pushed her silver arm 
aboy 
woods grew dew, 
but 
Had she 
been older and experienced, she might 
have felt of at 


acknowledgment of the situation: 


avy 


words of adoration for nature. 


an emotion anger his 


passive 
she felt strangely submissive 


’ 
ntie 


Indeed, hi 


1 spirit could teach and 
lead hers In 


such moments. 

a oe | } 
said, how much 
more beautiful it may be! So fixed then; 
not the a night, the splendor of 
for us poor mortals; 


Our hereafter,” he 


vision of 


a day not one tem- 


pest of emotion for us to be tossed in like | 


if 


hever 


at this time 
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a helpless atom, and throw) 
some solitary shore, erushe d 


fast current flowing 


light 
within itself!” 


On 4) 


ehanges id shade ( 


al 
tion 
, } ' 
| oor John! 


no nearer t 


he dare approach Ellen 
What will lovers not avai 
As submissive as she appe 
this little erisis, John did 
meeting her eves for tw 


Ann 


Sister her 
they had gone up to their ro 


asked 


her hand 
Was she moon-struck 


Was looking al 


‘* Perhaps so.’ 

And her sash, how could s] 

Ellen at it 

pelled to own that it was mu 
\1 

Wi) 


SO ¢ looked 


al 
“ihe wavon joggles SO 
“7 think Mr 


heard muttering 


Bassett 
him 
take up preaching at ones 
his eve rlasting attendance 
ing, basket-holding, driving. ti 
planations. He seems to hays 
tle enterprise. One would 
a thought if he were not so co 
in one’s eyesight, and so irre} 
Need 

Ellen’s blue eyes blazed, the ro 
cheek deepened to the red of a 
vet, hair seemed to 
her white throat swelled like a « 
Ann quailed; she saw that Elle 


her blonde 


rare rage, as blue-eyed, amia 
are sometimes. 

‘Well, well, sissy, come t 
don’t care for the sash, if you di 
I don’t care for Mr. Bassett: do 

“SING.” 


Where is your pride when 


said Ellen, angrily 
[? 
gestions into mind 


Mr 


Isn't every body 


creep your 


shame, Ann ! Bassett is a goo 
I trust him 
with him ?” 
The poor child punished her seer 
cruelly; the effort was too mue] 
laughed and cried, pulled her 
hair, and refused to go to bed. A: 
| obliged to give her red lavender, a1 
her to quietness, wishing all the tin 
Sahara had never been heard of 
Neither by word nor act did J: 
Ellen learn that they loved each « 
but at last they knew the fact. 
was no sense, nor reason, nor hops 
h a 


| fact, but soit was. There is suc 


city for pain in love—a refinement w! 
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, anguish of sweetness John 


the 
He prayed that 


d with knowledge 


he day when she would 


is the illusion of an 


oh he nearly shed t 


1 
it the idea of being forgot 
vas sincere in 
voman-like, shiveres 
ond these short days : 
ild not contemplate 


doubtful. ho 


I 
se short daavs! Each 


" W hen 


id lary of lovers 


[ say much 
meeti 


road between the 


> dusty 


oquet eround finding one 
. bench under the old apple-trees 


e same, the bringing of a letter 
ost-office, and the excl 
ds on the momentous s 
cloudy dav for mountal 
and martvr 
iInduige hce 
and she too only 
p herself out of his way 

cloud unawares gathered over 
last was seen bv eve rvbodv 


ip Strawberry Hill one late aft 


al 
er being in the house all day 
threatened rain; a band of yel 


a appeared in the west, and some 


Straw 


\ clean 
1 


W hiel was covered 


sucht it safe to venture out 


near the house 
o its summit, 
and firs; rocks answering 


renes 


ts were scattered about lovely 
‘ew in dark crevices there: 
like 


pale beds of the rose shap l ey 


| 
patches 


minute leafless tree 


HOSS 


} 
How 


e—the ghost among the wild 
nd all 


] 
craceless SOL 


the weeds which color and 
Only six or seven 
tarted, Ellen Chandon and myself 
the We 


top, and found places to suit us. 


number. soon climbed 


‘hose to remain with me, while the 


indered elsewhere to gather moss 


reh bark 
What have you been doing to-day, 


llen 2?” L asked. ‘‘ IT have not seen 
how 7 

1ave kept my room, amusing myself 

slippers 


embroidering on papas 


Christmas. Oh dear! autumn is 
nd Are 


fall of the year, the fall of the year,” 
epeated, absently. 


vou sorrv. Miss Green 


woods deeay, the woods decay and 


somebody 


Licate D id 


to be open to de 
summer wind, to be 

fy ! tion 
nd, Miss Green 


VGry, Very 


splendid blossoms preparing for fru 
I think you are ver 
Does not Luey 
he 

some young 


vate 


ial 


f 


me, POSSI 


selvedge and crumbs, and a photog 
her feelings 
‘““Why, how funny you ar 
Ann any 
contrary ' 
Happil 


turn ol 


love nor papa 


were interrupted by the re 


one of the party, who went away 


finding us glum and silent I was 


how to 


agalmM 
thinking f her confi 


escape rom 


dence, and possibly she was thinking how 


it to were inter 


me 


lis time by tl of distant 


| really believe it will r 
I said, starting up We 
| How dark it Crows 


back. 


We heard laug iter and cries from our 


party, who hurried to the spot where we 


were. It grew very dark instantly ; a V10- 
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if appeared. loaded with 


imbrel] The force 


iS 


him stage. 


out of 


> under their 


nearly breatl 


as 
shoulders a shaw] 
‘hollow 

‘aps 
to E] 
He led 


| Irnea 


vay, and t 


where there was a 
reh-trees and a grroup of 
' ee 
he path just 
he remarked; 


have the thunder upon 


I nev 


terrific lightning, blue and 


mountain range 
the 


The crest of the 
Hill 
threatening 
thre 


awberry stood out 


In 


glare ick and like Torm 


less a monsters ; 


tled 


sheltered 


achnhhinses 
round us outside 


the 


then the rain 


and among un 


trees we heard erashing of 
\ \ ] 


DOULHS NOW anid trickled 


upon us, but tolerably well 


tected We huddled eae 


Pone of l 


were pro 


Lother, and 


s were frightened, 


some absorbed with the idea 


of getting One 


vet and taking cold 


pro 


: Z ‘ 
longed lash hgntning, which rnnewed 


and illuminat 1e ire horizon, reveal 


John and E] 
He held 


their Traces, pale 


ed to us a ure 


len stood a tree. her 
ad 
were turned toward each oth 
to 


brilliant and burn 


valnst 


shaw] rver her he 


and 


serene, 


as a rapt expression not 


ner eves 
oured asking him for his 
wave them to her 


He 


her hands were 


bent over 
Then piteh-dark 

but we all saw the kiss, 
vas it the electric chain of 

the lightning which bound us in a spell 


W hen I reached Mrs 


to go to bed and have a hot cup of tea. 


Bassett’s I was glad 


‘Such a time, Lucy!’ 


Aunt, 1 


of course such a time n 


f you will vO Uy 
set, 
a thunder 
ingon. Whom did you set 
of the Mountain 2?” 

\ voung 


t specially W hen 


man of the m« 
» or rather saw | 
L beheld Mr 


Ingenuous youth! 


one 
when Bassett 
How 
to you nowadays 7” 
‘Luey, your language 
Good-night.” 
Dr. Chandon 
Bangs Mount Washington 
storm happened They took 
ret 


had retired, consequently ow 


WasS (Arivlhn 


home ti 


hotel, and did not 
did not reach them, and the doct 
Was postponed, Ellen eould 


to breakfast the next 


norn 
a cold, sister Ann said, and mus 


bed a few hours She eyed 
is she took her seat, and at: 
with There 


of significant smiles and covert 


silent dignity. 
about her had she chosen to perce 
Mrs. Castle was very busy all 

She could 


believe 


not 
never 


ne. 
she said; she Was 


He 


ana 


in her life in a man. 


way, that was the long 
and Ellen Chandon wasasly, s 
PUSS ; she hoped her fathe rwou 

things, and take his daughters | 
further 


pe or 


fore anything happenc 


Bassett was a young ma 
whole future depended upon 


There 


rooting of the Chandon anteced 


behavior. was conside 
The Chandons were the first peo) 
that old of 
shawls, and crooked Chines 
Sir John 


younger brother to Salem in eat 


lem, town witches 


hair 
ery. Chandon had s 
from England, and the younge) 
had 
which exist to this day 
Ann 


fortune 


the rei 
Mrs ( 
Ellen, ha 


her own 12 


founded a fortune, 


the mother of and 
the 
them: they could not be cut off 


small in 
shilling if they should go against 
father’s wishes. 

Mrs. Bangs, though immensely ast 
ed at what she called the eclairsis 
declared that had 
thing of the kind a 


she expect d 
Min 
invariably tried to appropriate the } 
the attempt being unfortu: 
| their affections were properly alice 


] . 
1 along 


est girls ; 
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vorld, and the gloom of their 
views deepened In short, ho 


much euriositvy, Was shown in 


the unhappy Y » day 


Kellen did not appr 


n remained With 


neditatllve 


evidentls plexed 
fitted about the premises 
ivity than usual 
een her evedrows 
‘ublesomeness ol 
ilked out atone, iy 
and took my way 
low the house—a dilapidated 
ely and silent when the croquet 
re absent On a bench John 
] 


head drooping, his 


is seated, his 
» his forehead 
he saw me Comme, 


hand, speaking abrt 
vere kind enough to have a 
eeling for me, Miss Green, when 
‘ame. Can you continue it [| witl ve enduring, a happy 
it trouble; indeed, [ am tried ! \ W here 1 Could y 
Why have [ come to that pass ’ ' My poor 
deas of duty are confused and | | ‘t be broke1 
[ never thought one could come 
dark and ignorant terms with 
as | exist on Must I be pun 
simplicity ? My theories have 
‘ted according to my 
y are knoeked from under my 
[stand upon nothing. <A single, 
involuntary feeling has taken en 
ssion of me: so far as my desire | | t] vn him into the passion 
» are concerned, they are centred ‘ 5 vith gy”, turbulent 
Yes, | really Want to throw up | \ to | , ‘ eC | ! ts shores 
lan and purpose for the sake of | d with mist id unpeo 
ing to her, for [ can make her hap 
ie May resist me, as she is very 
ind willful, but I know that if I 
| go this minute to the door of her 
ver, she would fly to open it at he 
of my voice, though a dozen sister 
vere beside her Neither to her | smiled 
nor to her shall I go with any | to my ey 
‘” vere takit 


| 


His gentle eyes were moist with 


tears bea n | isure 


he was not ashamed to wipe away | tion was very painful 
scolded him too. Where 


‘an not help you,” Tsaid. ‘‘I know | energy and enterpriss 
you feel, and will listen to you. Only | submitted to the 
own and Ellen’s words can be of He turned away 
ifortinge avail.” sister Ann, for a moment 
Thank you; I must speak to some one. | Sahara had never been heard of. Mar 


i 
{ + 


My sister is angry with me. Her foolish | riage was almost impossible between them, 


‘ide is in arms. She calls me a stupid, | I owned, and I did not believe that mar- 


pr 
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’ } 
them permanent happl 


>in circumstance 


ti remove ¢ 


destrov the 


however easy 
ippear for 


not 


ss Grreen 
ibnering 
no sheep here. onlv foolish 


lett 


ry red ind 
into the road 
| ” 
ntimental cap is on, [ take it, 
(yreen W omen when past being 


made love », get up a Vicarious DUSINeSS 


and when they no longer have babes of 
their own. will ecoddle other women’s 


Now wl is 1 the wind What is the 
matter with Ellen? Annis sniffing with 
ugliness, and Ellen is erying her pillow 
case wet. Your lamb ts in it, [ suppose 
Does he expect to tl » us, the 


ie young 
Presbyte rian wolf 
I was shaking inwardly at the temer 
so unexpected to myself 
It is none of my business, of course, 
Dr. Chandon 
Therefore you take it up with the 
more zest utgoon: Lam 
lightened 
heart-rending trouble be 
tween the voung people Mr. Bassett and 
Ellen, I mean [am sure I had not the 
slightest r ' speaking to vou five 


min 


are terribly attached to each 

other, and are unhappy because they have 

the same opinion—that marriage is out of 
the q lestion 

I did not think my Nell had so much 

is going to save me trouble 

hall not be cross to my pet; Pll 


is too infernally hard 


‘an nothing be done? John Bassett 


incommonly fine young man 


‘So I hear; I have not been so blind as | 
you think, and have asked a few questions | 


ither 


about him I learned that 
trusted [t would spoil hin 
vond his condition and int 
no husband for Ellen, my d 

Whv not, sir ? 

I don't object DeCaAUSE I 
ignorant and obscure ft 
with no possible faculty 
power and prosperity, Dut 
whole nature and aspiration 
on a low, humble key Hie 
assimilate with our atmosphere 
so? I put it to your veracity 
vith me, no doubt, for he 
is an honorable man But 
care of little Nelly Pooh! 
What nonsense! l am 
softness !”’ 

‘There is so little love 
that I think we should foster 
ine case, to keep the thing 
lost art Those children love 
my heart bleeds for them 

‘So does mine, dreadful 
must be separated There is 
of sensible, wholesome love Ih 
let me tell you, Miss Green 

‘* Yes—without bolstering 
have you seen of genuine, isolate: 

To my surprise, John sauntere 
with head erect and a cheerful 

** Good-afternoon, Mr. Bassett 
doctor. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Dr. Chandot 

He went to the stable, harne 
horse, and drove off. That 1 
dull at Mrs. Bassett’s. It was 
that Ellen Chandon was worss 
ther feared a fever would set in, as 
sequence of her exposure to the 
Mrs. Bassett told me that John hac 
home: he was needed, probabi 
might not return for some days 
night found me awake in my 
storm arose of wind and rain: 
trembled, the windows rattled 
lighted my candle, threw on my 
gown, and sat down to read myseil 
Lucy was in her little bed, sound 
slumbers. A faint knock came 
door, and the handle softly turned 
Chandon opened the door 

‘Oh, Lam glad you are up. E 
possessed to see you. [ fear the cl] 
very ill. She is wandering a little 

Of course I followed her into the 
instantly. Ophelia with fallen and 
er-bestrewed tresses never looked 
wildly beautiful than Ellen did now 


j 
{ 
I 


nN 
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the rain 


Won't vou 
door a moment 

ind papa said 
to-morrow 
at with 


she 


to Ann 


led from 


ePAnaer 


¢ 


eep papa 


SOO 
This 


ashamed 


‘I vou 
come when Iam asleep 
Miss Green 2” 

not see him to-night 
to go to his father’s 


rward I wil 


afte 
1ad in the orchard 


Core 


\nn has 


he has 


gone! 

away Papa 
They have a right over my 
here 


has sé 


ey can not keep me 
them Must I die 
Let me whisper to you 


and sh 


face down to hers 
with a wild exultant smile 


out there when 


ow. he 


heavenly 
at onee | 


SO 
fell A] 
a divine 

With it came a Stran ae 
I was driven wild What was 
dear friend? Oh, let me meet 
Hark! he walki soon re 


K rie 


led and 


| 

love ae seen 

satished 
T * 


SCarce | 


de 


t 


er 
bitter 


' 
moment 
a 


s face this way; the 
ne.” It should 
vy verv still after tl doctor sen 


iy 
With 


sped in mine: so still, and 
s closed, that we thought she sk pt 
en I stirred she tightene d her « lasp 
remained Toward morning she 
ed so exhausted, Was SO pale and 
ily calm, that we eal Dr 
His countenane fell when 
her; his mouth quivered when le 
to her. now ti he 1] 
she said, with a smile, ‘I am ind rend 
give way Ss er some 
had aj} way 


‘apa,’ 
L should not » | my 
but I have 


weak. 


your daughter, 
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nothi 


>to meet 


Do Vou 


meek Vé C One tT! ise-work, and 
idling tl 


Her 


n small offices! 


% p irs d 
how much 
‘said the doetor 


ter suddenly 


W he n I 
iy from a wo 


but from my 


IT promised Ellen that 
The poor child is smit 

A visitat I eall it.” 
r his head What alloy was 
the the meeting! 
There was no chance for a proper self-as 
He must drif 


imstance 


sne 
1on, 


mixed with 


prospect ol 


sertion. drift down the stream 


AS ¢ directed, 


ire 


L love my 
The question of marriage I have 


your daugl all 


ente 
tain 


hooves me. 


‘rtained precisely as vou would enter 


[am convinced that your daugh 
ter We have not discussed the 


ject [ never intended to.” 


I faney 


sul 
‘intention was the same as 


your 


own 
Lam old Lioned, and do not ve ry 
well comprehend the 

What do 


: . 
the simplicity « 


‘an demand nothing fur 


ther fas] 
se refinements.” 

to to 
[f you had trust 
ed in my natural powers—had I done so 
myself—we 


No you trust not 


nature. 


should not have come to this 
These 


chaos and distress refinements 


Youthe 


nie ee he 
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mean sheer worldliness—a 
the dignity and truth of In 
to her, and= stay 
Make the most of 
rest to that 


“KA, 
your time 
Providence 
vitless sparrows.” 


I was in Ellen’s room whe 


mien and gesture 
at stood on his fore} 
before her, 


silent, 

his pale face 

surged into Ellen’s face: she 
vital blushes 


* Will you st 


her arms rose 


Ly 
like ¢ 
him 

oa 
was cruel, but I did not KNOW 
most killed me too.’ 

He kissed her, and cooed 0 
gently put her back on the 1 
Neithe ro 
attention to Ann and 


ten minutes passed; they wer 


knelt beside her 


the least 


The doetor erept into the roon 
made him a sign to be stil 
asleep at 


i 
hands 
head pillowed on his breast 


last, her ll 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS O|] 
WALDO EMERSON 
x is impossible for those who on 
Emerson through his writings 
derstand the peculiar love and ven 
felt for him by those who knew | 
sonally. Only by intercourse 
could the singular force, sweetness 
tion, originality, and comprehens 
of his nature be fully appreciated 
friend or acquaintance, however hy 
differ from him in opinion, felt the 
iar fascination of his character, 
volved around this solar mind in ob 
to the law 
spiritual 


of spiritual gravitatio 
law operating, like the 1 


law, directly as the mass, and invers 


the square of the distance. 
nearest to him 


The 
loved and 
most; but those who only met hin 
sionally felt the attraction of his s} 


} 


honors d 


i) 


| power, and could not mention him 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
of respect There probably 
s another man of the first class 


eral svstem of thought at vari 


, aeeredited opinions, who exer 
po \ 


By 


1uch gentle, persuasive 
iinds of his opponents 
temptations to controversy 
iised the ferocious spirit which 


engenders; he went on, year 


in affirming certam 


had been revealed 
was on the heights 
¢ 


mp ul 


minds, he 


and if he ditfered 


ion 
thought it ridicu 
vert them to his in 
and experience by argu 
Insights 


heir individual 


dividual experiences. To his 
hearers 


lax 
LAY 


the closet, and his 


‘ture platform, he poured 
from his intellectual treasury 
seemingly exhaustless Fortuna 
of his mind—the silver and 
pearls, rubies, amethy sts, opals, 
ionds of thought 
vudiences chose to pick them 

| to them; but if 


weiecome 
deceiving them 


If his readers 


they 
he was with 
velry, he would not condeseend 
| laborious processes 1n the 
had 


hidden treasures to light | 


+ 


Lilie 


of meditation by which he 


tn 
shall 


auditor of 


forget his curt answer to a su 


one of his lectures 


tie was the intellectual busybody of 
dipping into everything, know 
thing, but contriving by his im 
loquacity to lead the opinion of the 
Now, Mr. Emerson,” he 
ited 


d like to speak to you of certain 


said, ** ] 
much of your lecture, but I 
es in it which did not command my 
vd approbation Emerson turn 
im, gave him one of his piercing 


und replied, ‘‘ Mr 


this 


if anything 
evening 
it did not 


met your 
I must tell 
these high 
somewhat 


spoken 
it is well; if 
iat I 


StLIONS ; 


never argue 
and he 
vhtily escaped from his would-be que 


on 
as thus 
he cared little that this gossip and 
rer about philosophy and religion 
1 exert all his influence to prevent 


‘son from lecturing again in 


ever 
wn, 
leed, everybody who intimately knew 
seer and thinker had the good sense 
er to intrude into the 


inward sane 


ies and privacies of his individual med- 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


iLations 


the doubt 


them 


and the 
] 


mental and m«¢ 


Lowell, He 


a particular poem 


mes 


h idea 


publie 

due to 

cordially 

the itest the country 


dues There is not a solitarv instance 
} ] lisapprobat on ot 


a writer his assoel 
ites which did not 
to Kk 


amerson fo 


which did not make 
nothing base or n 


ed it 


ers 


So it was form 


» ardent re 


Garrison and not to 


men 


tion others, instinetively felt that Emer 
son was a man not to be assailed 


differed from them in their methov 


plying to affairs the moral sentime: 


which Emerson was the most « 
and authoritative 


deed, a 


but 


spokesman 


voice erving in the w 


a voice which seemed to utte 


decrees, coming from the serene com 


munion of the speaker with the very 


source 


law 


of moral 
The native elevation of Emerson’s mind 


and the general loftiness of his thinking 





have sometimes blinded his admirers to 
the fact that he was one of the shrewdest 


and was 


so-called practical men on the 

facts and prim ipl which 

they reli ipon for success in life. When 
[ first had the happiness to make his ac 
qu unce | was a cle? In a banking 
nou I ive a faint n nory of having 
I i ba penn paper a notice Of his 
rs ime of Essays which ditfered al 
together Trom the notices which appe red 
in busine ournals of a higher rank and 
rice Che tirst thing that struck me was 
thie l l ! mieLry “ood sé hse which 
\ One « he marked characteristics of 
Lhe olume und | eonti ted the coolness 
ol 5 scendentalist, whenever he 
discus | itters relating to the conduct 
re) t thre ul of delusion under 
W tiie mere wn s of established reputation 
som mes seemed to be laboring’ in their 


mad attempts to resist the operation Ol the 


They, I 


talists 


natural laws of trad thought, 


transcende) the subject 


ive poets the Rousseaus 


and By rons of 


han 
business, 


vyho in their ere ed were fierce ly 
wccommodating the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind,” withoutany prac 
tical insight of principles or foresight of 


Nothin 


t clerk, 


Conseg tle neces oy more amazed mie, 
recording transactions 
in which [ ineurred no personal responsi 
he fanaticism of capitalists in 
venturing their 


money 


The willn 


in wild spee 


tions 


1gness to buy waste anc 





worthless Eastern lands; the madness of 
the men who sunk their millions in cer 
tain railroads: and the manias which oc 
casionally seize upon and passionately 


possess business men, surpassing in folly 


those fine frenzies of the imagination 
1 } ] ] } 
which are considered to lead to a surdi 
ties belonging’ to poets ilone all these 
fa irly impre ssed me with the con 
viction that a transcendentalist of the 
tvpe of Emerson was as cood a judge of 
in stments on earth as he was of invest 


ments in the heavens above the earth. 


As fa is my 


memory serves me at this 


time, | think to me, in my youthful pre 

umption, belongs the dubious honor or 
dishonor of ealling him our ** Greek- Yan 
kee it cross between Plato and Jonathan 
Sli I am less certain as to the other 
statement that he was ‘ta Hindoo- Yankee 


i cross bet 


veen Brahmaand Poor Rich 


ard and there are so many competitors 
for the distinetion of originating these 
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epigrammatic impertinences 


no more dare to present my 


ority in Inventing them t 
the controversy respecting t 
ot Beautiful Snow,” on 


But 
ut Tal 


franklin side of h 


sleep, mother 
that the 
genial nature did not draw 


of readers who might be rey 


dazzling though puzzling 


which his ideal philosop! 


sion. Itis to be supposed 


sons refused to read him be« 


trusted his constant tendene 


beauty with use The sense 


indeed, was so vital an « 
very constitution of his ben 
rated everything it touched 

thorough artist, while inculeat 
of thrift far beyond those of Pi 
His 


yressed even when he disco 
| 


beautiful genius could 


ugliest sides of a farmer's lift 
ideal light over pots and ca 
nure heaps and cattle-raisin 
that maxin 
prudence, ** Hitch your wagon 


the transcendental 


he announced 


st was °«! 


ing through the economist 
hard 


to beheve that he was 
affairs a really practical man 
have stuck, the economists sa 
wagon, and left out the star, thi 
of the 


most practical thing in his qu 


introduction star was r 
ment of the vital dependence of 
thrift on directing and all-emibr: 
The that ¢ 
within my knowledge as to the 


raciest testimony 
of Emerson in practical matters 
livered by a sturdy, stalwart V: 
in a car on the Fitchburg Raih 
journey was to be a tedious one 
Look 
fel 
no such glimp 
their characters as would be 


hundred miles, and when | 
[ felt that my 


gers would give me 


in the ear, 


alfort 


ride of ten miles i 


Stage-coach 
railroad car the passengers are gl 
reticent, as if they expected to be 
ed into eternity atany moment; 

they indulge in all the fury of gos 


reveal themselves while praising 
There two } 
in front of me, mighty in bulk, but 


suring others. were 
ently too much absorbed in their o 
to 
train, as usual, stopped at Concord 
one of the giants turned to the oti 


fleetions to speak each othe 
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‘Mr. Emerson, 


’ 
yosite judgment Was nace 


ssavs had been transia I 


inguages of Europe, and when 


on of his genius was eve? 


yroad than it was amon his 
rers 


s of appreciative adm 
the shrewd Yankee who 


is more impressed by his thri 


He belonged to the 
of descendentalists, and 


s thinking 
race 
ently puzzled to understand how 


endentalist could acquire pro 


casion, 1M My eariv acquaint 
} 


Emerson, I was hastily sum 

ire at a country town some 
from Boston, because Emerson 
een expected to occupy | | 
nified his acceptance of the in 
He either had neglected to an 


tter of the committee, or his own 


indist 


e moonilie 


eply had misearried. About ten | scape 


lecture was to begin Cal rat 


Of course I insisted | things 
to iewed in tl insolent 
Astronomers 


} ] 
DOaYV, al 


privilege of listening 
ier than compel the audience to 


» me He generou declared | moon 


mistake seemed to have arisen | burnet 


1 neglect, [ had the right to | lifeless 


orm. When I solemnly assured | except 


no lecture would be heard that | nights 


Ss owl 


in that town unless he delivered 
ll somewhat protesting, unrolled 
script, and took his place at the 
The lecture, though perhaps not 


is best lyceum discourses, was bet 
1 the best of any other living lec more proftou 
When it was over, he invited me » hours 


wi 


. seat in the chaise which had 


horse seemec 


him from Boston I gladly ae 
The horse was, fortunately for 


of the slowest 
e assurance to pretend to convey | account renouncing 
by carriage, two persons from one | bondage to han 


1es casional 1a1e flap ol 


ness 


to another than an ordinary pec 
could accomplish in a meditative a stimulant 


The pace was, I think, about two 
san hour. As soon as we got could backbon 
iaise, | began to speak of the lecture, | ordinary So w tooled « 
referring to what he had said of the 
tans, I incidentally alluded to the pe- | rary actors 

leading characters In OShakspeares great 


Had I ever seen an actor who 


conversation at last drifted to conte mpo 


who issumed to personate 


ur felicity of his use of the word 
rim,”’ and added that I noticed it was a | est plays. 
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satisfied me when he prete nded to be Ham 
Macbeth Yes, | 

1 these charac 

other actor 


, could really 


conecely 


erson he embodied Its 


} hh 
lividual qualities, that so firm 

Inative grasp OF a 
1 the 


’s complex natures while 


he preserves unity of 
KSpei 
varieties of its manifestation. 

» the more popular act 

| refined” cir 
With Macready Was 
rifted with a 


good un 
» Was strangely deficient in 
gination, and that he ae 

‘al process, inferred 

» character he wished to impersonate by 


{ 


of Shakspeares text, and 


{ 


Inrerence 


Kmerson, tender 
» the 
uring the three minutes 
Booth 


Ving a 
whip te indolent horse 

io, d 
imed in eulogizing 


Lal 


I cons 


t 


110 


showed 
Spositio1 


‘6 T see 


of the happy mortals who are 


vO tO sleep 


ing carried away by an actor 


Now whenever I visit the 


witness the pe rrormance of one 


of his dramas, I am carried away by the 
poet [ went | : 
Hamlet 


ast Tue sday to see Macready 


in vot along very well until 


] 


and then actor, theatre, all vanished in 


at solving and dissolving imagi 


W hich eould reduce this big globe 
and all it inherits into mere 
the 


sorbed in this one thought of the mighty 


‘olimpses of 
moon The play went on, but, ab 
master, | paid no heed to it 

W hat specially impressed me, as Emer 
son was speaking, was his glance at our sur 
roundings as he slowly uttered, ‘‘ glimpses 
of the moon”; for here above us was the 
same moon which must have given birth 


to Shakspeare’s thoucht, its soft rays of 
consecrating 
doubt of t real existence of the world of 


the slow of the 


he 


matter, which, in fierce 


noontide sun, appears so imperturbably | 


ure « 

Emerson made use of the thy 

ed 

‘That imagination which d 
the 


agents in 


Afterward, in his lect 


in our ride by moor 


he writes in to 


world 
crowds it with 
as quickly reduces the 
the °* 


me that his expression of 


glimpses ol the moor 


it occurred to him when 
chantment of the moonlight 
sent to his eyes and Mmacinat 
In my version than in the 
cold language in which he 
it. But 


there is one sentence d 


bodied in the 


. ee 
CC1laring 
insuthiciency of any actor, 1) 
to fix attention on himselt 
Shakspeare’s words, which 
the most exquisite statement ¢ 
the magical suggestiveness of S 
expression. [ have often quot 
will bear quotation again an 
the best prose sentence ever writt 
Atlantie. weet id 07 rec 


one golden word leaps out 


side of the 
INS: 
from all this painted pedanti \ 

ly torments us with invitations t 
inaccessible homes.” 

Emerson’s voice had a stral 
which affected me more than : 
voice L ever heard on the Stave ¢ 
platform. It was pure thought t 
into purely intellectual tone 
music of spiritual utterance It 
sible to read his verses adequati 
out bearing in mind his pecul 
the 
and most uplifting passages in 


and emphasis; and some of 


lose much of their effect unless t] 


} can recall the tones of his voice 


earth for 
worthy of being heard in that 
which 


now, alas! silent on 


company he, ‘‘a spirit « 

re mettle 
exchanged for his earthly comp 
There was nothing sensual, not! 


est size and divinest 


sensuous, nothing weakly melod 
his utterance; but his voice had tli 
keen, penetrating sweetness which 1 
it fit organ for 
manding mind. Yet though pe 
himself, it had at the same time an 
sonal character, as though a spil 


a his self-centred, « 


light insinuating a skeptical | speaking through him. Thus in his 


on Swedenborg he began with a co! 


statement of the opinions of the S 


sage 


opinions which seemed to bi 


conscious of a solid, incontestable reality. | enough to compel all men, pagans and 
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to assent to his dogmatic state 


becoOTins 


fhe exposition Was g 


us after the lapse ot 


Che supposed that 
ert to the Swedenborgian doc 


larter ol 


aq 


audience ii 


he coneiusion of fh e) 
1¢ 1.1 ‘ 
sed Tor hall a minute, and 


eS 
L, 


most plercing tones, 
Who is EMANUEL 
Ss voice rising as he 
lable The etfect 
iv persons in the at 
» betray a decided dispos tion 
} 


The lec 


give, in short, flashing 


sleep waked up 
eeded to 


‘ture! 


eriticism of the Swedenbor 


Dore d 


many Ol 


hich seemed to have him 


indoubtedly bored his 


int every body prese nt eagerly 


rendered 


to ft 


1 
} 
I 


1e objections W hie h 


iable for them to recognize Swe 


isa very greatrepresentative man, 


making it necessary for them to 


the churches to which they were 


d and swell the congregations of 
of the New Jerusalem. 


after reciting the marvels of 


are’'s him above 


genius, placing 


r writers, he came to the consider 


the serious side of ‘his 


What did he teach ? 


ie elements, which 


createst of 

He con 
waited on his 
He 


d, into entertainments 


or the 


Is it 
one should have, through majes 


revels to mankind 


vers of science, the comets given 
s hand, or the planets and their 
ind should draw them from their 
to glare with the municipal fire 
on a holiday night, and advertise in 
hs, “very superior pvrotechny this 
¢’?” All this was delivered in an 
and penetrating yet somewhat sub 
tone, and it is hardly possible to con 
printers’ ink and types the gradual 
lis voice as he added: ‘* One remem 
igain the trumpet text in the Koran, 
heavens and the earth, and all that is 
een them, think ye we have CREATED 
M IN JEST?” 


iphical rise from italies to capitals that 


It is only by a typo 


faintest indication can be conveyed of 
ipward march of his voice as it final 
led forth in ‘‘ jest.” 
another lecture he had occasion to 
to what Mr. Choate had ealled ‘* the 
glittering generalities of the Declaration 
of Independence.” If a printer could put 
itinto the smallest type possible to be read 


YyPrec 
pPrecia 


by the ai the microscope 


++ 
1 


UBIQUITIES 
Emerson's 


ol ot 
Ih 1 


He nr’ 


WAaAVS 


1e | 
seemed 


me a mah had expert need Nature 


other men are said to have experienced 


religion An 
cerity 

word neu 
Aleott im 
of the day, irrying ft 
They had pat l bef a saloon to 
glimpse of merchants and 
brokers pass 


‘Ah! 


hands, 


i¢ p and aown the 
I laughingly said, after 


L see it is eleven ( in 


street 


Shak! 


are going to take a dl 


In his sweetest and most serene 


plied for both No: vulgar and ordinary 


stimulants are 
show us a pl 


chus himsel 
of the poet and 


debtors forever ly e is hardly 


any 
biography recently published more 
esting than Mr 


Mr. Sat 


mately that he gives us an 


inter 
MPandboris ife of Tho 
reau; for born knew him so inti 


view of the remarkable person 
“t Indeed 


the 


for his subyec 


taken 


be more interesting than spect icle 


a man whose inde pe ndence is so rooted 


In his nature that 5 liv set up his pri 


vate opinion against the average 


opinion 


of the human race, and contrived so to in- 


j 
corporate his opinion into his daily lite 


that he came out in the end a victor in the 


contest ¢ And in respect to the S\ mpathy 
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id for him, in ret 


rn for! 


orest 


Miss redrika book 


re 
in the U states 


imnWwarrantable liberties in deseribing 


the ho 


her tour nited 


cording 
took 
those 


| 


nyoved 


, . 
iseholds ot persons whose 


hospitalities she « Kmerson was 


about 
What vexed him 


special annoved at her chatter 


1] | 
him and his family 


most, however, was her reference to Sam 


uel Hoar, a whom 


aS all otner citi 


man Emerson, as well 


zens of Coneord, held in 
disting ushed honor 
tv, 


and be hHevoience 


with 


as the living embod 
‘lige wisdom, 
] 


Emerson’s well 


iment of integ Inte nee 
piety 


known the 
‘SH 


I 


quatrain, simple title 


a monument to this good and 


man’s memory 


wise 


whose 

L1¢ lded 

ertinence of na 
as Miss 


ady's i 


hative 
him from 
FOSSIpP SO in 

Was represent 
a garrulous old 


MOOK AS 


at his Owl table. to which 
had 

a prayer which 
to 
Emerson to me, in his deep 
as if Mr. Hoar was 

for her entertainment!” 


Vno 


invited guest made in 


be tiresome 


na 
expected 1 


He had, 


tnv to - 


from the start, a strong antipa 


spiritism 


W hen departed spir 
and moving furniture 


its. bv knoeckings’ 


first began to inform us poor mortals that 
they were still alive 
world which on the whole, 


appeared, 


released them, the great question of im 


alive, however, in a | 
to } 
be worse than that from which death had | 


mortality was considered 
persons to have obtains d ne 
its truth from these mate) 
tations Emerson's 


exquisitely expressed by 


How 
\W 


Emerson's Impatience 
came up for discussion in 
intelligent people was amusil 
He was specially indignant 
women adopting Spiritism as 
and engaging to furnish al 
news of their deceased friend 


a head The enormous vul 
whole thing impressed hin 
pecially when he was told 
his own friends paid even the 
tention to the revelations. as 
it, of *‘those seamstresses turne 
vis, who charged a pistaree) 
srougham’s well-known ren 
idea of Campbell's writing 

a new horror to death, was 
pation of a terrible fact oO) 
did life, 


wreck of Brougham’s reputatir 


write his and rac 
ly, Emerson's last days were « 
a failure of memory, or he 
mourned that his spirit wo 


by ‘‘mediums” from ‘its g 
furnish the publie with info 
tailing his present ‘‘ gossip abo 


translated 
and beautiful language in wh 


lestial polities,” fron 


his tho 
earth into the peculiar dialect 


accustomed to speak 
edueated mediums generally us: 
rapt communion with the s} 
men as Bacon, Milton, Webster, 

ning—spirits who, as far as then 


yivit 


l 


expression and elevation of tho 


concerned, appear to have found t 


mortality a curse spirits who ha 


dled in mental stature just in pr 


as they have ascended into the 1 


incorporeal existence 
perfect but decidedly imperfect in 


After his return from his second visit t 


spirits not 





po Wing 
Instances 


Wes 


W hen Emerson 
his English Traits his short C 
is eriticism on Macaulay as 
representing the material rather world 


Manst eld 


1@ iaWw DvDe 


s of England, it 
hit 


brilliant Macaulay, 


t 


or the English 
day, explicitly 
5 fo rd to eat, @or vl t wear, 
odity; that the glory of modern ph 
s its direction or ‘fruit 
inventions; and that 
leas and to avoid morals 
he distinctive merit of the 
ilosophy, in its triumph oven 
itonie, its disentanglin 
‘om theories of the 
ood, and pinning it 
i better sick-chair 
‘or an invalid; tl 
n good faith; that 
calls it meanings 
efit—is the onl\ 
though keen, 
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Vhich | facts 


tiose 
practica 


and the 
morning 


poor old Lndpecilé 


passa 
‘emembr iveniencies of fate 
eternal la f | principles of his system of tl 
practical e ney 
OUS Lil 
ifteen or 


lavs of the 


re 


that the Fugitive 


OSCOD 


obeved and enforeed 
vears, the 1m yond hich no discovered 


the forces of \ tigat n could go, and 


imion, and ww the gradual ascent trom 


h highest forms of 
rs of one | took about half an lou 


to crus! condensed statement, and 


ciergyman lt 1 
1 he in his innocence not | turn | an ** But, Mr. Ag 


, . ] a ] 1] ote io) } 
makes me auch now as al vour philosophy is 


, 
ad then, th iccession; 10 1s 


on the reality of time; 


cluded 


nse was so strong th: that some of us believe 
be spe time is merely a subjective for 


those 1 
loftiest thinking. | ence.’ Then suddenly taking 


] ] ’ — ] » ] } 
philosophers vateh, and learning that he ha 


Who wer t nan thought, having no objec 


{ teen minutes to get to the Fitehb 


it his house, 
turned on road in order to be in ‘time’ to ¢ 
volent people to | last train to Coneord on that after 
‘h person present took his hat, swiftly donned his oy 
the distempers | and as he almost rushed from th 
ran on, | he assured Agassiz that | 

sin and | the subject at some other 
apparently | he was less pressed by his eng 
nd our planet was re 


. , 1 . } | P 
ormed into an abode of transecendentalist met the naturalis 


home For years afterward 


*e( 
i 


ie and happiness | elub, | watehed in vain for a1 


human being of the controversy. Ido not think 


is sparing of ech. | ever re opened between them. 
th Lamennais, that if Many of Emerson’s friends and acq 





ME RECOLLECTIONS OF 


that his sense oft 
is his sense of Bex 
git I do not remem 
my conversations 
( iestion came 


tood, or 


stances 


and though 

something w 
stened to ¢ A 
phi At that time 

the journey \ 

by stage > arrly 
‘1-worn and tired out 
all the sober inh: 
had 


there was some doubt 


rone to bed 


‘ 


ilar citizen's house 


VOWN AaSKe 
driver replied 
who said he wi 
oration to-morrow 


Was to stop there; but tl 


i} filii 


own disappeared, with the « 


that he was not tostay at i/s house 


ve went to another, and still anot!] 


} 


niin g, rapped, Saw 

sand heard similar voices 
vindows; and it was onl 
disturbances of the pe 


that the right house was hit, 


a hospitable reception. 
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\ Mnae 
| 
» had dis 
} 
moods of 


KeeTI 


spoke 
and rood-hunior 
mb onee on the charact ro 


' 


ered 

. : 
in aitovether orig 
man. [t seems to teae 


ject of Napoleon in a 


J 
] 


tablish in benighted 


land system of Suni 


1 
like that is invaluable; 
all our notions of historical] 


In such recollections of En 
volous as the rest, and some-| have here recorded there 
more ’ course, no attempt to portray 


observed how man conseien ter as a whole, but simply to ex! 


men are converted into nerve- | aspects of it. There was a side 

uletudinarians, losing all pow- | ture, or rather the very centre 
a ae stasis ee 

healthy moral lite, | ture—his heart Ol hear 


t 
‘as spiritual nurses to | suppose even his intimate f) 
whom I do not presume to rank 
would speak with a certain res 
Bartol, one of these friends, whos 
ful tribute to Emerson has been } 
hints of the loneliness of thought 
men, whether preach- | a large portion of his life was 
‘+, or philosopher, to con- | passed. The incommunicable el 
and invigorating them, | Emerson’s spiritual experience n 
Cism W hen The deed, have exceeded what hi 
capable of communicating, not to 


His Ccrith 
in many respects the great 
was published, | of that portion he was indisposed 
work of power; | municate. In one of his most ¢ 


istic essays there is a pregnant s 
1 which he declares that, in its 
‘the soul gives itself, a 
more truthful | nal, and pure, to the Lonely, Or 

was impossi- | Pure, who, on that condition, gla 
m his mind the genera habits, leads, and Speaks throug 
book had left on it \ This my stic communion of the s 
he repeated its source had, with him, a solen 

emed quietly impreg- | sacred that it must needs be secret 


‘ations respecting the | exalted his mortal nature into a 





ri 
ecne 


should have be uttered 
eynical apostle of bitterness 
who has left a record of his pr 
elish literature, and also utte 
the side he took is concerned, in which would 
ninious literary brawl, in which h anguages of E 
ie champion of Temple, vle, an in London and Ed 
uury, against Bentley, the grea Vienna, in Rome 
irin Europe. Bentley was, of course, y were in Bosto 
in the contest, even in the 
candid scholars at DP] lt tional 
thing 
‘sweetness and light”: precious | all ot 


nspiring only so far as they express | from all 


essential sweetness of the disposition linpressed 
e thinker, and the essential illumi 

power of his intelligence Emer 
vreatness came from his character 


tness and light streamed from him 


ise they wereinhim. In everything 


iought, wrote, and did we feel t] 
ice of a personality as vigorous and 
as it was sweet, and the particular 
il thought he at any time expressed 

ed its power to animate and illumi 
other minds from the might of the 
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DUTS 


oat 


if) 


i 


harf 
rland fishing town 


LS ¢ 


i? 


is conscious that 
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piece, and so gain 


exact 


e bar 


brick or so with 
reached the 


] + 
a snort, 


ob 
for, 
aman 
the 
in her track ged 

He looked 


was ascratech 


ver 


ion under his 
He was 

» disabled 

‘Y sk 


irts, and 


vere inclined to step 
he were asleep, she would 
, and 


She could 


Pome COurse of ac tion 

had to be taken 
of bricks, but that might 
round 


pl 
her nerves 


| nn ; 
lanche Lo turn 


were, although 
Krom a wharf be 
of the little Nev 


she could hear 
he 


Was rISKY 
in fact 


of a brass band on t excur 


id just then a sah shook 
at explosion awakened the 
start 


He half opened his 


there was a 


, 
petween him 


ption erm 
1] 

Ould It 

Ola! 


pression of 


You 


authoritati 


man looked d 


piece by piece 


] 


LOG 


ho 


Lich q ute shut out 
J the 


Younger womah r 


ps, and seemed decided not 
way she had come, for she sa 
terloper had assumed his forme: 
She made a careful reconnoiss 


am not 


t 


—e 
roinge to Cilmb that 


bricks, and ruin 
filth, puddles! | 


] 


my 


boots 


might Lil 


hand of 


Way, but | 
my clothes scraping past the 
That 


I wake him up again 


sé 


fish boxes man in 


take, then, after all, the 
There was no help ior it 

‘T would like to pass 
ing him this time with 


thie 


ena 
parasol. 

‘You w: the right 
quired the man, not budging 
think | 
ro 


‘You did 


please move,” 


int of 


gave it you some tI 


and as I want to 

‘*Are you Juggernaut 

‘What 

‘Or the Shereef of Mecea 
rough shod over the bodies of 
ful 2?” 

** What can the man be talking 
she 


said to herself. She retreate 


ortwo. She would have to seale the 
pile after all, so she thought. 

“You need not be afraid, only 
effort part to rise. I | 
think it first, how it ought 
done, then try and do it. The co-c 


an on my 


about 





\ 


avain 
matter 


make me tatk 


is a bad stra 
No 
Was his mehntarm 


rol 


bones 


uling some one ¢ 
iny one seen vo 
iptaimn. Overhaul 
er tried them ippose 
ill bottle 2” i 1 
Yes * Dog 2?” 
[ know. Labelled morphine. You ‘Well, ves oung woman 
quite deliberately. ‘* Had I thought that 


can overdose. 
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ordinary sti 


ployed for making 
t nhac mace 


the 


neve 
} 


here does n 
SW 
said Dr 
“Oh, cold 
vou do hot pe 


ease all vou please 


amount to anvthing, but that 


minish the effects 


Your shoulder is out of ji 


longer it stays that way th 


be Now steady. 


if you please 
taken enough morphine to 
you may think yourself fortu: 


pain and nervous excitement h 
why 7 cotie in equilibrium.” 
e wharf ‘Please do not expatiate o 
ad heard the Gil Blas | I don’t see the fitness of it, and 
it had a general | is no audience for you to lectua 
used personally *T lecturing? I have no e| 
She was disap- | You don’t want any.” 


lieved ‘Your fingers—I ought not to 


to have | give me exquisite anguish He 
and he | fingers on his scorching hurt 


not tt | stuff!’ 
‘Certainly itis. That arm 
‘It isnot an indefinite, a \ 
you please, nor a class-ex perime 
object for vivisection, but my ¢ 


ular arm, and [ heartily wish i 


arm. Excuse 


am a very querulous 


‘That arm must be strai: 


but held | congestion sets in, and some 
alone some! gestion has already set in. 
as soon as | not te lave sent for a surgeon at 


Naomi ‘*Not so idiotie as 


first to en sent condition of addle does 1 


Was a miser false, | am quite certain the « 


barrels v request, sent a boy into th 
ith smell of tish ab] wn fora doctor 
empty barrel She 1! well, we can’t wait for hi 


stood over him. a woman bare iy up to the » we can't. 





A DOCTOR SPOTLED 


ide toward me 
n Now 
onecess] 


ton 


soone 
The arm 
L know it is agony 
had not said that 
a] her voice did ho 
lower in volume, onl 


++ { 


a semitone hiahe r 
is a very une 

ler excitement 

e!” he said, closing hus teet] 


as he gave his body a 


arm a pull, and then it 

would fall face foremost on 
As it was, she had to hold him 
sh him against : 
s quite in her arn 
nted 

vhat an awful, awful mess!’ 
‘When men faint, they do 

so clumsily, as if by impact 
dreadfully obstinate abo 
vonder how long he will 


s condition 7 Krightened 
This was hardly true, for she 
ig i mean mental 


What 


in me That will get « 
d in time, I trust W hat 


That was only her secon¢ 


mn of pity for him, but then he ce 


iear her. She had her hand on 
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i 
old 
I 


sense pi » wil 


rporat hn, r tne 


and | 


has a adisiocated 


damages, 
sutfering intense 
ur nasty macKker 
ve fouse | 
constable 


ora 


a hack, and h: 


Don't 
Do what I bid you 


questions 


ust as soon as you have pro 


MAGAZIN 


cured assistance 


na ¢ 


LOSE 


nshe was going 
ied to remember son 


mans 


hs 

ceeded in ma 

her own wet hi: 
The common 

a handkerehief 

not take advanta: 

that J 

name, 

that wad of 


uncomfortable, it 


coarse CANVAS 


IS SO rOUg 
and the water running into | 
those 


choke him. Oh, hor 
: 


she motionless beside 


wrist in her hand, count 


He was improving 
ling on the floor. She 
veil and east it lightly over | 
sound of whee] 


came the iS ap} 


he heard the coop 

Doc, a-di 
Mebbe, says I, Doe Anthony 
the wharf to meet 
| 


KS a-coming by 


wharf, and s 

‘Just seed vou, 
some of | 
fo the boat; 
you.’ 

one premeditated an escape 
more gave heed to her own 
pearance, and such considerat 
most unfortunate. She was q 
scious that she had kneit do 

but that he 


and be draggled 


muddy floor, 


smirched she 
certain of. 

She ran quickly out, giving no 
hind her. On the other side of thi 
Hidden 


The doctor and 


was a pile of seantlings. 
sne stopped. 


went into the house. Then my 


done,” she said, as she hurried hoi 


It was not a town the stree 


where 


thronged, so she met only 
three persons, W ho, however, stared 
Shunning th 


the na 


forlorn appearance. 


horoughfares, she threaded 





the ris 
oarder 
reached 


ess was quickly 


] 


INaoy 


LL thai 


n folds of 
o-bank plays 
d. Away off 


it she heard the measure¢ 


lt ashamed of lf 
reproached 


dreariness, and 
This 


femininity, 


or a false and all 
ut a dress ¢ 


peen 


| am Qui Sure 


» WOPK 1n f 
r that the man should have 
ilder set at once than have wa 

It is a disgusting experience 
Dr. Anthony will take care o 
The other doctor 


with 


se { 


[ hope he will. 
any one 


gnoramus, though 
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Nonsense, Mrs 


to swi 


a boom, a 


was drowned, but d 
alWwavs knowed, poo 
, 


Yih On board 


WO 


not 


had occurred, h 
might not become 


continued Mrs 
‘ ‘ : 

Vanes omn, who wi a-t 
over the fenee, 

been in the water 

than vou has, seeing tha 


wet above the ankle 
flounce.’ ‘Then what 
Dut > Cant Vi it for ?’ says Nancy 

United Sta quisitive! and always 
iainted, surel: O1 But sl ‘t git no 
me, He ain't no 


regular thing, now they Vs 
the bunker captain said he was 
Oo the dining-room. ean see the trail of smoke from 
own, where there was | er steamer now to the westwan 


t I 

creat deal to hear. | Mi 
speed from lip t 
vas an incident for Mrs. Prin 
had mparted and received 


plain stuff of the story, ‘* Not at all, Mrs. 


ss Thorp, jest to stop all this 
ing and clack, ef you give i 

[ll put a clapper on all this 
say him and you keeps compan 


ta 
{ Prindle. Ine 


itself the man before, and do not know h 


could stand up now 
tely had it been embroid- | Your boarders went on an excurs 
l its apple did not care to join them. — I hac 

] promise to be on the wharf to se« 
of an Athens off.” 


c,’ Mrs. Prindle 


boarder, WhO, Sea 


ild have ele 


Then Naomi gave in brie 
without emphasizing any parti 


‘So in passing around in th 
fish-house you got dirty. Dear 
might have told me that at 
you had said you had tumbled « 
boat well, [ should have believ« 
was Jest a-wondering how you 
a mess. It’s nateral for a wo 
in a ferment. No pie 
your appetite. Tl put it 
supper, for the other ladies 


| vill 
ing home starved. People on > 


school excursions mostly ¢ 


sits fam 





IriS condition 


»} lpen w . 
1e] Hwa \ 
W hen eh ( el. wert 


veon, Naonil at once 


ap 
ion She did not h 
choice Of a profession 
had followed her 
She had heard of sur 
ver since words had 
Why not fit mys 
ealling It was my po 


vocation, she often thougit. 


vid her plans before her cuardian, 
OnLy half approved oft them 


you study medicine ing ured Dr 
ho rather discountenanced the 
ractitioner, ‘‘ what might be 
su had in view 
hing more than to find a p 
lnstitution 
hospital life is a horrible one 


t ‘ 
Naomi, 


ore 


>to do something 


me school. My 


*y lofty kind 
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1andsome girl as that 
hame After all, she is e) 
king for the professioy 
ng that, has decide 
’ 
Charms, ana 


in her want of 
precluding her ** 


rass—so delig 


Then the dancing man sv 
lation whieh elasticity 
Mrs Anthony, who wa 
brought Naomi a cup 
Yraclous Way and Witit 
made the girl feel at home 
Now the doctor, at a sis 
came and asked many quest 
Be lI, an old college mate 
thony had far outstripped 
fame and fortune. Naon 
her ease with him. Her lost 
lv touched on a professiona 
somewhat | mi did not ventilate her eru 
ant, or had | tors’ talk had nothing nove 
and as such | had heard it all her life Bu 


er- | pened that the great doctor bro 


( 


+ 


+ 
tel 


th itative way some rather 
‘rv, Na- | ic, which, he stated, had beet 
would | his notice only that mornin 
position | ened attentively, then vent 
que ries characterized DY an 


¢ 


legance of | miliarity with former cony 


rt ¢ 


] 


first to con- | They were suggestive enou 

e was the most Anthony, and he took a broad 
Anthony said, | the whole subject. His was a n 
i homely,and no | first rank. Though specialists h 


insaid her. ‘‘She | to exist, so he thought, he had 


I do | pooh-poohing them. Other me 


him their sides of beef over tl 
sides, down the precipices, after 
for some women monds. He wasthat creat bird t 
ninder of the Tenny sonial ed the meat and precious stones 
here she g t. | away with them, and sorting, po 
il, vou said, cutting his gems, finally set then 
he don’t look in ing in one lustrous harmonic 
crown in a| Naomi tried to follow him in 
and pale. | and held her breath. It ended b 
iough she gives | ing him honestly her want of 
she has them 11 He would show her, he said, wl 


1 


‘les Tel ier, | the most recent f 


facts. An autl 
I did not intr tinguished foreign authority, had si 
‘p. Why? his pamphlet, and he had received 


f 


ired at ew hours ago. Could she read Gi: 





Lhony, there 
people 
ted to ¢ 
LOVE 

and 

mine 

-e ten minutes 
rarm under Naomts, 
ier up the 

th hostess and 

n, When the visit 

n paid, and 

hall of the 

rmission to withdraw mile 
strong, she said:.and Mrs 
ssed her, bidding 
going to carr 
Prindle, who 
ut is a shocking gossip 


vill find your ba 


Wlil have to come 


Laftt | 11 ] : 
left,and walked homeward. |] 
T+ 


i Was very 1nconsideradbile 


iK and a box of books She ap 


ed the kindness of the Anthonys. 


S morbidly sensitive as to accepting 
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5 

NAOMI ; ma 
achman 

f 


most Com) 


pome one 


Mutskirts ol 
e mount 
that crowned 
sort for pleasure 
stelry 
Naomi recl 
Ing fairly out 
the pamy hlet sl 
took the little pOUq Ue i 
There was a 
1¢ door lining 
hand and Grew « 


as turned down 


He re wel 


larters 
as smooth, the 
jolt, the passage pri 
and on the margin 
ly steady hand 
fore | transtation. Then closi 
is Lhat Gisappoint started a day dream fr 
old Mans estate Nights of the poor slay 


| , 1D | 
vy dollars more Haroun-al-Rasehid’s pa 


Ll how she (Mrs. Prindle), | time ever come when she 


ler nuss a eat, and she patients, her hours so n 
» climax | that her only opportunity 
ls was | with the medical literat 
would be when in her own « 
loves from the | that impossible time ever ¢ 
room, | be when she was fiftv, old ai 
broken down with toil, and 
bunch of mignonette in her 
yet no woman of modern times 
reached the climax of the prof 
was she that dared hope to col 
dice and rise to a pinnacle of I 
had worked so hard! and co 
on toiling ? W here was he 
carrying her to ¢ She catec 
She knew what she was, w 
do, what she was worth 
boarding at four dol- | luxurious surroundings whi 
ry good table at | ing her on to some fanciful ¢ 
third boarder, of a! timate of herself was a false « 
irn_ of mind, when out of Mrs cluded. All she hoped to be 


k not ride around | or a teacher, or something ti 


humble and unconspicuous. 
other she was in a false posit 
men and many women might 
and turn any circumstances to 


ild rath gone afoot,” | vantage. Why had she shown s 





porter r 
soon past S 
until he 
id of 
] 


me one hail 


Walt 


\ 
WNaOMmMl CO 


knock at 


» loud 


l ry discomfort, he 


lisappeared, diving down a 
LV Naomi stood fora 
A lounging chamber 
{ ist pan eved her, 
not open, after 
Anthony ap 


and 


might 

eht wait until Dr. 

But the door was on the jar, 

brief interval, responsive to thy 

she heard a rather husky but cer 
{ 


mascuilmne voice, Which she at once 


onized 
2 What isthe use of knock 


‘Isthat you 
door 


i can't go to the 
Come old 

[ have got a confounded head 

I shook off the nightmare, how 


sXV.—No. 388.—38 


Come in. 
in, you 


bunker 


SOMeW ti 


ie odor 
and : 
was that I suffer en some pain 1} 
cone 


lL came to, I suppose, al d you wert 


‘‘That is it it.’ said Naomi 


abou vou 
had taken too much 


morphine. I may 
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your case, or | odor of her little bouquet 
: fir } could throw the fi 

ndow without rising 

“Dont please don't 

TI e sweeth { ho 


| si 
ck-roon 
a 


SOIT) 


that yvour v1 


tress you My 


protile, 
sin its normal 
of color wi ‘* But vou ought 
lingo ‘a! patient’s name. IT an 
vharf now, nor the 
It is a simple ston 


myself to ve 
noise] mooning on 


vas badly littered 
to some order oa “You told it to me 
ipproaching his bed- | sire to enter into further 
meet Dr. Ay course I should have 
knowing your name.” 

** John Russell Mother 
and father’s ‘ young 


have declined 


engineering practically 
vorkshop, theoretically in the 
knoeked about in 
for some three vears, Left tl 


rovernment 
mat 
charge, with father, of his b 


invented something, took outa 


spent a lot of my money, and 
did you | too, on it All the engineers s 
wouldn't work, and father got to b 

you were in better | about it Then mother, who hadi 
And now, having an- | more idea than the man in the moor 
if Lean do nothing | it—God bless her!—was 
seems to be well | said Iwasa born genius. The 
ease to keep perfect- | fellow—a friend of mine, by 
cing you will inerease | wrote an article 
and retard your recovery 
the patient closed 


in a scientific 
headache 


noticed a pleasant smile on his face. | that I was an ass, and the figu 
bruise on his cheek-bone had partly | make me look like that animal 
| out, and the cut across the nose had 
scratch-like cicatrice. It was, aft 


an honest, manly face. The sun 


‘You are exciting yourself, M 
sell.” 
‘Mother, who did not know a ph 

cvleamed through the open window, 
Naomi took a fan and shaded his 
She sat as still as a statue. The 


was painful. Was he asleep > The 


ther, and the upshot of it was that 
drawings we got down to the 


thing in iron, steel, and copper, 


on my s§ ck 


a minus, lost her temper, and scold 


viving me particular fits. He proved 
his eyes, and | and 6b, and the whole algebraie forn 


reg 


| 


1G 


ar 


[ 





ashamed of my 


I could fo down into the 
pare 


d lea 


ave me alone 
han that 


something for vou! 


Do vou kno 
or hurt before, and never 
uch, and it’s uncommonly nic 
Was a knock } 
who handed tit e, and I don't kt 
instructions brit me te: in said John Russe 
Asking permission e iplae \ \ becol 
Which was from Dr. Anthony, | rassin Tl 
was Informed that a ve ry 


ame 
in Boston had ealled Dr. An 
away ; that he would be absen 
but would see ] 


wrief 


taday 
oO, er on his return 


note concluded as follows: ‘* In 
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home, sSlopped 
and sent the mx 


secret 


iph otlice 
| ] 
Was a 


Somehow there 
heart She had entered her « 
Sheeven thoueht somet 
but not so far a 


were, 
her p: nt, 
Lit) S. 
l\ 

Something like a reaction, aceon 
by fever, had set in when Naomi 1 
ed to her patient at three o'clock 
had waited that long, rather impat 
to take advantage of the ommibus 

a | that hour took people from the rail 
val- | the hotel 

*( lon re 


Mr. Russell's febrile conditio 
Frequent co 


vhether vou are 


hot un médecin 
Ih 


thy 


been verv wood | 
its crisis at sundown. 


You have 
hat is more, you will 


be 


dressings had to be applied Lo 
He showed some inclination to flight 


to eall 
and muttered in a disconnected way 
A tele 


through. 

‘ssary for me al 

but a third eall would 

[am not exercising | cut-offs and steam pressures. 

of it. | came addressed to him, which Naom 
Then he wentaftera while t 

nine o'clock he woke 


SUT 
I 


ertluous 
for the amusement 
and I am grate- | held. 


patient, 
you seem oceasion- | and at about 
out a start. 


yrofession 
‘ ‘ause 
not alway S, sir—to appreciate the Naomi was by his side 
| of my position. Would vou ‘* Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ you are wearing 


ty 





cood lil 


rry to have to be so positive 


for | ean understand vour q 


il anxieties : mother 
at the 


you would take 
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boldnes ung for William 
mv temples are 


oO do 


nonot 


‘Ts it your normal condition 
st ll. to be 


argumentative, 
people unhappy , oO 


The sam 


ur tall 
e common Mstinet 
in both men and won 
A } 
» not understand now wl 
ne’ toa Sane man or 
ever 


If only | were 
should Say cood by, Mr. Russe 
I rive you the benefit of the de 
I never can permit you to | 


quite 





DOCTOR SPOTLED 


erased 


t 


ri 


The 


hig 
} 
I 


l 


| throug 
God's great merey I s 


d. My sl 


God 


tor 





here neve 


10n that Your left one 
I wish Dr. Anthony woul 


[ ought not 


Sty le of ec press 
for he is so good: but for sti 

locations he is twenty years | 
times. Yes, I will walk wit] 


not too far. IThada note f 
Mrs. Prindl 


but rol 
the boarders at 
If f them—whois to leave to-d 


Ol 


ike to oo to the wharf to se 


not let vou go 
] ' 


, and you want Dr. | 1 
‘Our wharf ?”’ 
‘Yes, our wharf.” 

town 


trolled down the t 


that is, if John 
roing to stay here 
‘you, for you look So they s 
make him mind us,}arm. The old wharf was just 

he adstrong and 1m dated aS €ver, and as badly ene 
‘Never do you dare climb al 
any wharf,” s: 


buta heart of cold 

Oh, | string piece of 

Russell, holding Naomi tightly. 
Naomi laughed. ‘* We ean’t ve 


) He isso quiet 


vy you will ex 


s he asleey 
poor nose! I kno 
this boisterous display of feeling 
her's vou know but both of us 


our precious necks any more 





sprang 


nd she gazed as if she dreaded I had ¢ 


Swift she darted through the bushes 


Stood I staring blankly 





soil is liter: 
Nature supple s the fer 


ic] 


turn them into era 


1 & possession as th 
lime, 


cupidity « 
Life is easy and pl 








Of MOLASS 


: : 
thousands of ve; 


avs supplie d 
d always LO ft 
vould for 


hill at it 





ft soluble mn 
if the action of 

s of gravity. It 

and otfers 
any work th: I go 
itv than itself. It is used as 
x” the mud banks ealled | 
have been until latel 
ring works on which reliai 
laced, for there is no other materia 
» use, but from the fact that it 

it is poor material for worl 
facts, thoughtful \ considered 
sent difficulties enough in the way of 
neering works, but the main difficulty 
the 


V ill 


vet untouched. This les first u 


i 
] 


cnitude of the river itself, second 
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One 
were unsuecessf 
The outlet th 


eds cle Scrip 


tion to t]} 


espe- | By a glance at 
rovern- | Mississippi, the 
s adopted one. and ind natural outlets former 
llions for the ral action of 

Some of these 
clean out. so as 
In case of floods, and 


to re] 


is for an 
urged river side, kk 
and open when 


the vater, a 
The main objection to t 


is on the ground that the r 
is a single deep channel, a 
least friction between the 
channel, rather than a m 
channels, 
The levee, jetty, and revetment s 
is not so simple Its claims are far 1 
elaborate, and the criticisms that are « 


l 
+ 
{ 


ed are far more coiaplicated than 
The radieal idea 


school de 
incompetent | the outlet system, 





to con 


the floods 


outside, whi 
surrounding levees 


«don the top of the 
d out, and built a t 
»to the height of 


the water ros 


MS hastily « 
l vas saved. 
swever well a levee 


one spot of land, it does this to the 
of other places, since the 
none place flows to another, : 


of its banks, is 
) ld be untouched 
iral overtlow were 
ore the levee System, 
© continuous along both sid 
Mathematically speak 
vhere would vitiate the whole 


1; but practically it is claimed that 


vees constructed by slave labor, and 


tin order before the war, worked fairly his isn 1 pal 


It should be remembered, howe Vv 11 These W ire and 
} 


hat during the years when this system | are to be placed in position 1 
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Will not comp 
( rious pont 
SION 


SPOCTUS 


there would room t 
te moon over him PAKSES | 
vakes with the da VuIng@ si 


Vany Lilies toget] 


wise these TOSeS S¢ 


very v1 


Vho think they know, y «dl 


\\ and o 


VI 
Rose, 
gathered tlowe1 


Second Rose 

* Nay, sister, now who can tell? 
One comes not back just one hour, 
To say it is ill o1 1] 


I We uld 
Po know 


First Rose. 

“Hush! hush! now the w 
Or is it the wind I hear? 
us. lilies. My are thrilling and shaking 
night, Good-by: 
Now, whether for my bliss or woe, 


1 


eaves 


I am gathered, my dear! 


wind at 
round so still is, 
With the moon’s pale light?” | I shall know what the plucked flowers knoy 





mending a 


he open lielt 


spaniel 


Hh thls paws i 


and vet evidently 
tanding why his master should 
itent to sit and muse, instead of 


fter tl ld fowl \s 


the wild o 
d moorland bitter 


} 
aia tin 


] 
On a Cold 


dy the Hopper and he each 


» ina barrel sunk into the bog 


walting for the sudden 


] } 
ilessly 
head of the duck rather 
of that when 


to go 


wonderful day 


whne first condescended 
streets with 
ll Cork 


the delight 


of the 


Wa 


onse1ousness that a 


and admiring her: 


Se: 


particular 


steamer; the sail past the 


woods, and the broad shallows 


er, out into the great, shining, 


with its glancing waves, 


vachts, and islands; heradmira 


pretty bare-headed lass at Agha 


hair seemed to have been bleach 
sea air and the sunlight into dif 


d ‘s of eolden brown, and Kitty S 
irk that she thought his hair 


that (followed by a quick blush 


r acquaintanceship at that time 


t 


quite justify personal eriticism 


inveigled 


! 


i 


t 


) 


be 
cretting her first 
LXV 


f } 


inally, his faithful escort of 


he evening, Miss Patience most 
ing confined to her house with 


Or it of that 


a later period of their intimacy 


Was other day 


boat 


blue 


her into a 


the Atlantie calm 


way 
and 
lessons in rowing 


No. 388 


39 


ner 


step on the 


}2 . " + 
KhOss Come Dack 


nm answer 


opened t 
st, but Mi 
Mi 


vith | 


tie 
him Seobell 
Slhlal indeed 
and ( 
kk WAU 
the 


vy around, for 


vou 
and entered 
looked curious] 


it . Hope vou rem 


at 


first vi 
to | you home 
bunk, is tt Hum 


housed as Hilton ¢ 


nd 


vou r 


larke was in the 


Perhaps that 1s because vou liy 


OWh money, and not on some 


car. 
I don’t think there 


pack on that Salad 


vou 
11. 
OOK 


friend, though, if vou 


That’s not quite how 


| stretched ou 


ind tapped the 


sa aownh 


tip of his boot 


The is.” said he, calm] 


ract 


these last 


ing 
nd out 


how | car ( ch a fool 
as to go into inything ul 
But 


devilish plausible 


lton Clarke 
pla ] 


heres a 


1 
ne isa «ae sh ISI Di¢ 


propose ad 
I 


Viil 


about 


sort 
that 


of infernal him 


superior air 
lmposes on people; you can t imagine he'd 


swihndie you 
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made rie 


ho 


enouulg 
I suppose it 
it had made money 
success, there would 
k about swindling 
ll, very well.” said Mi 
naturedly, ** we will not 
[ consider vou have more 
than | have But i 
»y talk about Clarke 
about Vou 
d round the apartinent 
ill table, \ its bottle 
sheets of paper 
Ose 
areamy 
nea long way of SUppose 


t verv easv to 


verald aha 


¢ 


vith a kind of rueful smile 


Lhave not quit 


e despaired vet 
ne to find out whether it is my : | ‘ 0 ory short 
iat is bad, or whether it is that ‘ siderable t cr about vou 
spapers and magazines are over 
or there is this possibility—that 
Mav not be so very” bad, and vou 
miss something that makes it) worth vour 
ble and = suitable Well, L hope al occupation 
1 out in time—and the sooner thie 
for me.” 
Yes, no doubt,” observed Mr. Seobell, 
issuming that contemplative air 
have applied to the Times, I sup- | rather vague, doesn 
Oh no She had a distinet proposal 
[ imagine every one applies to | If vou will r to her for an hour 


nes,” Fitz@erald said * Andthen ‘ she 


sa great drawback: I don’t kn 
hand ie 


You ean learn 

ougnt to have learned it long ago 
sa terrible time, and constant prac 
ey say, before you are worth any 
to a hewspaper. | ought to ha 

1 it while I had a fixed situation i 

That was my chance Well, 

chance, partly, ] suppose bee wise | | } j rward to thi 

ambitions beyond newspaper-work, | t at all, I assure you 


+ 


irtly because I could get too easily just the. re you make What Mrs 
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ve, first of all, is amain- | like an 
ated reader, who knows. confident, when vou 
ure, and what's) way “Oh, but I don't 
oc people ro to her | : a needle If vou re 


Indeed: an Wants to | us, vou can Go so; vou 
on ‘y well: the |) hundred filters 
ily blind ne Ci of them.’ Three 
tural than that she then Professor 
Well, now. if Lean | great joke; but 
young literary man) going to be jumped 
spare me an hour on headed old idiot like tha 
it Just such things as are in Lmueht be talking to you 
l should have the advantag shall have them, Miss Chet 
rment in literarv matters. and it now the mischief is. | haves 
some little help to him She is | est notion what they ll cost 
and thoughtful old lady half a sovereign, a couple o 
rerald: and before r ‘On. they are not so de 
Ones you ought to said Kitzverald * That one 
a very good little filter, and 
un very much obliged to her, | me half a crown 
ilso, said Fitzgerald, who was * Half a crown Thirtyv-se 
hesitating \nd anv sort of | ten Well, if it had been a 
income L should be glad to have thirty-seven pounds te ny, L de 
t if all this is needed, who has | paid it to take the wind out of 
been reading to her hitherto 7 that lantern-jawed old Behen 
Why, she told you, don't you remem- | about this matter of the readin 
ber said Mr. Seobell, who perceived that | ald. [ did not undertake that 
he was likely to be successful in his com- | accept; but I said T would ti 
INISSIO! Her niece But then Miss) you A hundred a year isn't 
U tw vnd's pe rsonal occupations seem to “Ttis a great deal to me 
take up more and more of her time. You | ald, frankly. 
have no idea what that oil has on her Very well What is an 
hands And so sharp she is—as sharp as |aday? And there's more that 


a needle By Jove, she caught me vester- | very best people in) London 


day afternoon as clean as ever you saw house A young man ought to 


[said to her, * Well, now, Miss Chetwynd, | ty [ think it is a great chance 


lL hear a great deal of this Society of yours, “Oh, but LT ean't go at all if ] 
ind of hat vou are doing in the East | any one!” exclaimed Fitzgerald 
Knd “OO! . she savs, * people talk of dismay **T did not understia 
what afew of us are trying todo, and they | all 


| 7 
(tilnheK $I 


heroic, and interesting, and all “Of course you wont see the 
that, whereas it is quite prosaic and sim you're there on duty—of course 1 
ple; but what they won't do is to bother | surely you understand. This ol 
themselves og . is the least help.’ interested in you She is a cou 
Well, don’t you know, Fitzgerald, this | man of yours Something in 
vas rather a poser: so [said to her—there | ner, or accent, or something in 
were some very distinguished people in | ing, reminds her of her nephew 
the room, mind you—Professor and | just the whole world to her 
Professor and Canon aud a lot | course you will be reeognized as 
more—and [ said to her that 1 wasn’t | ly visitor, not as aslave. Youn 
| vo down to Shorediteh, or Shad- | people; it 1s a great chance for 
vhatever the blessed place Was is one of the very best houses in 
and lend a helping hand now and again. | and it is not exclusive—ecabinet 1 
[ have plenty of time; [havea little spare | men of science, poets, painters, alls 
now and then [ thought it was nat vell as the best-known members 
rh) No: she wouldn't hear of | fashionable world There is no 
new nothing about the peopte ; in London more highly spoken 0 
discreet charity was the worst enemy they | dear fellow, you must be mad if yo 


had and sO On ‘Well.’ | said Lo he P. twice 
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ir-eved vouna@ lady 
manner son 


SLIYIPLICILY iia 


ito think that h 
That was 
ne As there 
a itside the door, he 
the table where she had beet 


to get i glimpse of he r work \nd 


found that imstead o 
is ecards, or finishing 
maginary landscape, she 


Lt in Copying On to 
from ascientifie book 
of a magnified dro 
h the most ghast 
es squirming about 
ed circle. He had j 


hen 


ttle old lady received him 


wious wav. and begeed him 


vhile her niece was making 


ible in an easv-chalr 
ccomplished, Miss Chet 
painting materials and ¢ 
Lope | have not disturb 
said Fitzgerald, anxious 


+ 


it this hour 

‘y dear no!’ the old 
ng her mittened hands 
dear no I dare say she 


agiec lantern now She 
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rable pel 


The sit ition seemed 


CHAPTER’ Xi 
NEIGHBORS 
in| London 


1h remote 


at this 


eor 
present 
that there can be no 
ner than that, and perhaps secret 

whether 


they might not 


to make such a 
When 


solved to quit the security of that provin 


re and try 


their own! 


Fitzgerald re 


Clal newspaper otlice and try his fortune 


MAGAZINE 


eCnLerprise H 


had been thorowus 


prod ict 
ell far short 


His 


PaMibilar vate. 


Whorance ol 
ay of the ne 


he found that those magazines 


the most ready to accept 


LiIS ¢ 


ere the least prompt n par 


Mowe over, he had sadly 


to co 


contribution 


those 
vet accepted were 
Thev were mere hi 


British Museu 


something 


Hations mn tl 
had aimed at | 


aing Hi ton Clarke's d 


eriticism, be had made 
toone or 

an dramat 

Then he 


and domestic 


t them 


subjects Dut ¢ 


seemed to be blocked Oceas 


tion Of Hnading 


had the 


satistac 


from © 


’ ] ’ " 
Lransiation 


though he right 


ct pte ll 


magazine editors looked on suc 
is handy for filling up hall 


there was no help for it; he n 
vate the hicher literature for hi 
if he 


that one hundred pounds a Veal 


isfaction, but wanted to sup} 


1 
and sO be Hole 


how mn receipt of 
hopeful letters to Kitty, what he 

down and compose was a useful litt 
The 
lin, or * 
Horse,” 
was not literature ; 
little 


John 


Discove ries 
The Origin of the Eng 
or some such practical sul 


but it 


on Successive 


] 


brought k 
hearer 

Ross was doing him a n 
It was all very well for the Seot 
to take this young companion of h 
vith him, and 


give him a new | 


for h 


eves, and color up the world 
unconsciously to himself Fitzger: 


adopting in his own work Ross's 


of looking at things. | Ross was 
ly and simply an impressionist; a 


suggestion was what he aimed at, ca 
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le WInCdOW 

stung by 
OW And 

but hastily put on 


to tee 


Hhith 


ined 
Vas COO 


1 terror 
tlie 


wna 


here 


or 
and thre 


In the awtu 


ke one ina dream, 


heeding snow, he made his 


from the dark lanes to his room, 


mechanically he sat down to 


) { 
MOS 


the 


MAGAZINE 


}) ish d 
lanically K 16 
_ 4 
and His Cor 


and lit pipe 
the red coals : 
pictures there 
back to 
aha 
regarded what he had 
Yes, said to himself 


That's true 1 will 


Hie 
keep 


There isn’t an editor in 


give me twopence for it any 


public would ask 


where 1! 


butait has got to stand ] 


f my personal property fi 


Ww 


when she becomes a wid 


as he was putting away 


, : 
Into the desk, which « 


very considerable quantity of 


Useless Scraps, a NOSNe Was lie 


and Kitzverald’s heart jumped 


notion that perhaps John Ross 
back from Sonning, where he 
fora There was a1 


He took t 


knocked twice on the 


fortnight 


of ascertaining 


tloon 


there were three knoeks on 


; cee i 
the studio Then Fitzgerald 
vay down the slippery 


steps, ; 


Ross as he was in the act of 


> 
stove 


No, no; 
vot a biazing 


let thatalone,” heer 
lire 


Man, 


In omy 
I've 


bul 


along up. got sol 


tongues that ‘ll make your mo 


and a vard of French bread: 


must bring some whiskey 


AV 


lt 

l 
ne 
it | 
1 


On 


Will 
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well,” 
and fetchin 


his brows, 

verses lin 
xquisite piece Oi 
m. 


Daramona ?” 


he had finished, he look 

again, and said, in rather a p 

of way, ‘‘ Well, but have ye no 
iore to tell us 2?” 


QQ 
ov 
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there are t] 


throug 


] 
+ \ 
trie \\ 


sand ero 


uu, a 


fun oO 
years, who have pondered over t 
of the world’s ways 
sons of lif 


ad ; 
that is a 


thers of families 


, erl } 
dd Ly OVE rand maybe Mia 


an hour from a scolding fe 
their best for their country 
over public affairs, and enj 
olass in warmth and see 
have this Mephistopheles 
note-book ae 
‘If you were to come 
night or two,” said Fitz 
might make a few sketches 
some splendid heads—of the re; 
lemen who meet at the | John Bull type, with a church 
very loyal, at all events,” | added. Then we could make a 
continued, ‘* Will you come | the reprinted articles, with your s 
morrow night and listen to them ? | of the people.” 
1 1] 


voud better not; they don’t talk His Companion glanced at him 


, ‘ } 
spectlullyvy about Seotehmen 


‘“Your brain is quick, laddie, f 


come round wi ye, laddie, if ye projects. 
what I want to know is how] ‘But that’s what they come to 
roing to get any bread and butter | Master Willie, indicating, somewhat 
writing down the idiotey of a lot of | ly, his open desk. ‘‘ They are all 1 
led auld beer-drinkers.” ticd up there, in wrappers, and add 
they have votes,’ contested Fitz- | to my self.” 
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toss, sharply 
ian, and you are 
yspaper, we’ | 


Vy sketches 


t t 
PLEt Weide » | 


it, GPINK, and ¢ 


young lass in 


her no to drive 


and lookeado 


moor to cross oO 


AND WELI 


my letters 
lately: but vo 
Deen bothered anc 


to terms about 


South, and then I ha 


paciiy papa He 


that he oueh 


t 


ad 


ou, and our - prospect 


+ 
t 


| word | 


o do anything ri 
quite content to he 
writes long letters 


ce of beine settled i Hie, lak 
} blie are st and « 


itv of his not being 
. What ean I do but gently can 
at [ have earned my own living for | singing of 


POOR Sing 
Ss tle S pathetic ; a id ith 


ul many years, and have no great | of son ids as if it 

eing unable to do so ? Poor dear never trouble 

he is very kind, but he worries 

And really I don’t know rly tl \ 
sine th 


If you were still the 


illy. 
to say to him. me 
ditor of that poor defunct magazine, 


vould be something definite. Shall 


5S 11Ke 


teach you 


1 
Harmony 





fire has gone out: 
fully cold; y 
ith st 
know how to stop 
lieve that I did 1 
be cold. I think it was 
ot into them; and if you wi 
comes, and read them over ag 
find them quite different. 


present from your loving 


*P.S.—Miss Patience is \ 
st uncomforta- | just now. She wrote a I 
he branches | showed me) to the Northern Wh 


s, and | the other day, about the numbers 


and miserable. | gars in the streets; and, as sure 


winter was, the very next morning there 
ar Willie, seri- | an article in the newspaper beg 

let me know a| ‘From the number of letters whi 

hat promise you | receive complaining of the prevale: 

iave heard that in | mé¢ ndicity in this town,’ ete. Oh 

people only say before | At first she was so lofty she would s« 


{ they are man and wife, | ly speak to me. for she considers me 


ree 
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} 


ardened 


Su 


S] ould not 


apparentl 


and 


1 ] 9 . 
ner rovers succes 


them seeme 
was the thought oft 


separate them that 


s afraid would weigh on Kitty's 
And so, in answering her, he re Visps m 


to take no notice of 
‘kshidinges of hers, bi ass! , ute well, al ugh most 


] } 1 1 1 ] . 1 ] 
» still had the hope and oe i? rl ( | long banquet board 


] f 


t ling faces of 


p ssessed her when he 
ed at Inisheen ad an ir kn i At the heac 
} state 
My DARLING KITTY,” he wrote 
1 are all wrone about Inisheen. It 
n the sum 


r more beautiful now than i 
+} ] 


this is the time it 1s wort 


ri 1 
i 


1 living in 


1en idle and fashionable youn 
1] - 


s come down to the little villas and ] all 1 ring with preciou 


off their finery alon: 


ge the sands his right sat the boy-king of 
ecting their music, and becomin vho is heir-apparent 
ertinent to their companions. You very beautiful little king, with larg i 
see the real Inisheen when the eyes and golden hair, and he wore a cloak 
vy sun shines red through the thin | of purple velvet clasped at the 
and you get a touch of the red on | gold, and alsoa crown of pure g 
shallow waters of the harbor; and with sapphires. Opposite him—that is, 
heavy craft are lying high and dry | on Don Fierna’s left—sat the boy - king's 
the yellow mud. Just now, my dear} bride; she was more like a fairy than any 


++ } 


Altty, you would find the sun setting | of them. she was so slight and fair and 
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‘In the North, my 


shi 


f +) 
il Lic 
re all fill 


** Your Majesties, my lord 
1 Don F 


> COM 
you will assure 

You 

You will bani 
you will guard her fi 
the night: the dark 
sweet to her as the day. 
Vith that all down the 

was a continuous *‘ Yes,’ * Yes 


the sound was just like t 


t} 
summer stirring through the 


Don Fierna th gave his hand 
young queen I > velvel 
cine her sweetheart l l 
dame who was next him > and sot 
company wel awa) vo and 
the rreat ha 

between the 

to be fairly seen). And then, 


: ’ ’ 
lords and ladies ha duisappeal 
1 


ball-room, the servitors, in their ¢ 


1 
and gray hose, lorthwith ju 


| 


ers ahd 1 


the chi 

} 
ind there Was Such a Nn : O1 
} ee 


and 


ng that the very ni 


] ] +} 

could no long Pmake thems 
‘ ] 1.” 
And so you see, My ar WI 


oO far from having anything to f 


Don Fierna and the fairies and t 
of Inisheen, they really have you 
their protection ; and it is not the kk 

perhaps it is i your worrying about what you pro 

] 


| 
or perhaps at the well, and imagining dark 


vs were aly y for, indeed, pron ise or no promise 
irname. ) | sult willbe quite thesame. Only, it 
where is this Catherine ?? Don } to me, it would be base ingratitude on o 
inued, and you could hear his | part for all the kindness of the invis 
h the whole place, though he | world of Don Fierna if we were n 


peak so loudly either. But ev- | make that pilgrimage. And only onc 


ti 


iot s 


body was listening intently. seven years, too! Dear Kitty, think what 
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no reason for ¢r 
have 


come 


vine, and beer 


| 
Hl] 
the Fourth of July, eight: 
‘first year of Mr. Jeffers 


] 
on was delivered 


ng-house in F 


's Presidenc 
in the plain wood 
yeburg, Mair by the \ r of the 
of the academy in the village, a young dat Dartmou 
in of twenty years of age The late Daniel We 
vood, of Springfield, Massachusetts a discourse been 
revity, and without committing himself | wood-cut 
that “it had great merit, and ‘ nanhood, ar 
ous production.” gut one i ight 


Grove! 


ste! 
hit , said 
} 


likeness of 
We ] d pri ts of the 
ol cont | and of the meet 
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solemn truths n ore ¢ 


Fourth 


have see. 


“The bh 
rises like an imme) 


inscribed the 


perience, should 
example of others.” 

passage 5 spoken 
might easily recall it 


t 


most 


of expecting improve 
the government. There 
introduced by the ora 
change of administr: 

] } 


+ : ] 
the practicaoiity 
t 


‘Of 


he 
Mein, O18 
triotism, we have he} 1 


does, indeed, observe, a little furthe1 


‘patriotism hath in these days becon 
deal questionable. It hath been so ofte 
terfeited that the genuine coin doth 
without suspicion. If one proclaims 
The expectation was | a patriot, this uncharitable, misjud 


Liscourse Was { rolon Is pretty likely to set 
and it is pretty likely t 
trikiu hought, | ion.’ The orator must have been look 
ousness of th Dr. Johnson, who puts the same vii 
suurse made him more maj * Patriotism, the last refuge of a sco ( 
wort was magnificent. The | The Man of Monticello, as his Freneh f1 
s pleading sublimely for his | might have called him, would have felt, yn 


very crisis of her fate could not | bly, had he heard of this passage in the Fi 
had the air of saying momentous and | burg oration, that the orator meant him. 
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the 


vy. Diseardin 


discourse is a saplin 


t] 


e nothing to 


ter says lo preserve th 
must also preserve a correct 


He shi 


he ex unple ot Europe . 


of morals.” Warl 


the erazy dreams ot revoln 


Sil 


orat 
turned 


ion 
was 


sted him mo 
the general for 
determined, 
the as fi 
st before the Fourth of. 
at about 


tenary ol 


e that orati 


tmouth College, Senat 


il ai 


} 
mn Wiilen 


ivered a memo! 


SCOUTSE 
alumni, he recalled 


ls and opinions of Mr 


fthe 
ecounst 
more Commanal 
Mr. Bay 


hperate 


some of the 
ivd’s 
review 
career—a career, however, whit 
and 


f the best ot 


raries mournfully to have missed its 


is magnificent ers 
] 


med 


}¢ AY) 


to so many o 


yportunity, 


wy vi 


» old Revolutio 
Massachusetts, famous in 

is the home of Emerson, Hawth 

d Thoreau, ltake great d 
orn’s Life of Thoreau, which is the lat 


It 


ind soli 


Wi elight in 


e series of American authors is 


i vivid ske 


t, but it 


tch of its unique ¢ 
is a notable contribution 
ige history 


a of New En 
to much of ou 


} 1 
gland, which 


ial le vel 


ord has retained in a singular de 
ly simplicity, the natural retinemen 
exible character, whicel 


ian, fresh from the private 
the Duele 


1, When he first saw a 


ol sse de Berri, say 
Ne 
ive of the best Ty pe, °° This i 
d of all life, and 
existed until now 
of the 


would 


true 
s what I 
not 


Mr. 


would 
I see 
olde mnecord 
be lled 
who during a and in 
of Revolution, illustrated 
‘the community, and he 


my 
if 
ibes a few 


esc! 
a CY 


yeomen as they in 
the 
the 


asks, with a 


century, 
He 
to which every reader will 
King George and Lord North and t 

dered and gilded gentlemen around them 
SUpPpose d that they could cozen or seare 
Englishmen Coneord 

id planted a newer Er the 
It sometimes seems in the tale of those 


respond, 


as those farmers 


] vland ove 

sas if England had sent the seed-corn to 
ca, and kept all the poppies at home. 

e pastor of Concord for many years was 


LXV.—No. 388.—40 


e Pop 


if pomp of 


rone \ oO, he 


bh Vas ¢ 


said, “Sing to the same @ 


ma 

ind humorous eye and hand 

] is Mr 

hes of Concord show He 
d himself to the task 
Mi 


iSSk( 


England village, 


san 
born’s sket has not, 
indeed, addresse 


tt 


but he 


ted a most interesting 


tory of Concord: Shattuck’s wv 
pose, is still a el 


sugg 
,even to those wh 

Ll background to a 

orig 


hai Chi ireh iT\ 
old Ful- 
of tl 


its woods 


its most 
au was what 
called 


He knew 


David Thorean. 
ler 
thies of the town. 


one Wor- 


and 


would have wi 
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ters thoroughly, and all their ani 
He seldom went far from it, 

as 

Paris or 

reroes and 

shores of 
“USSIC OF 
ired | oO 
odd remote 


ked 


aytarer, 
bassador from the 
unseen powers, and all ontemporaries, 
John Brown 
He could li Upon : 
vould not pay toll to a government to do 


} 


ed ho approve. Declining to pay taxes 


ri 1 


he went cheerfully to ja ren his friend 
Mr. Emerson hastened to , ison, and said 
to him, with amazement, * v, are you 
the placid prisoner, raising 
his Lucretius or Wilson, auswet1 
“Why are you not here?” 
sketches the transcendental epoch 
lich Thoreau came to maturity, and of which 
1¢@ memorable figures. He first 
impresse¢ nborn, as he did everybody, as an 
unconscious imitator of Emerson. His tone 
! 


of voice, his method of speaking, as well as the 


cht, and even of 


t 


general character of his thou 

le, were certainly very suggest- 

great neighbor. But what was felt 
itation was wholly external. Of 

telleetual temperament with Emer- 

it his rich imagination and without 

1 sympathy, Thoreau was naturally 
by constant and intimate inte 
with him But nothing is more u 

than the impression that he was a 


ho of Emerson. 


unborn speaks of pranks and jokes in 
| 


uring his college 


Phoreau took part ( 
merry story telling to children. 
i new and charming aspect of him. 
he was seen in Concord thirty-tive ye 
he was always a man terribly in earnest, wal 
ing with a gliding, Indian-like motion, and, as 
Mr. Sanborn remarks, with clenched hands as if 
deeply intent upon a purpose. He sat erect 
upon a chair, leaning a little forward, with one 
foot in advance of the other, and he oce ipied 
very little of the chair in sitting, as if ready to 
be up and away. He had no small-talk, no 
compliments, no common pla 2. At that time 
his chief companions among the villagers were 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. Channing the poet, and one 
or two of the farmers. Mr. Hawthorne saw 
little of him. Thoreau’s rigid pose and sever- 
ity ot aspect seemed to disconcert him. He 
called him once “ that cast-iron man,” and con- 
fessed that he could make no progress in con- 
versation with him. Thoreau might have re- 
torted, “That glimmering ghost of a man.” 
for Hawthorne’s eyes had a singular flash in 
them, as if thrown out from a deeply hidden 


personality, wh 
servation Of its 

‘hh he could 
versation, his t 
Was speech fray 

It is a curion 
which Mr. Sant 


us a glimpss 


ich watehed, but « 
elf; and upon su 
hot escape some to 
lk thowed with dit 
mye, 

Ss chapter 0 


ketch 


Orns s 


In hard, 


working New E: eland a kin 


monarchy was 


fanciful speeul: 


observer to be 


erected, in 
woh apy ared 
ife,and it wa 


as he surmised, to substitute 


forplanets. To 
asit wascalled 
cord, the era o 
seemed to be a 
upon a wo 1] ore 
and intelleetua 
ble for all the 

it, and all the 
who took its n: 
erson Wi la 
declared himss 
so advanced ai 
thought it his 
upon a Sunday 
at his good ne 
Asthe moveme 
ton and Cromw 


the old-fashione 


psuchasthat of Di 


tf transcendenta 


Bedlam suddet 
lered world, 
lawakening 

Wild freaks \ 
extravaganzas 

ime resorted, 

ned because 

If to be 

" apostle of the 

duty sit 
morning, and 
ighbors passing by t 
nt of Pymand H vin poate 


ell was ealled to ac 


anties of Mugeletonians and othe 
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good-nature is 
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* may 
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ted that the English would 1 
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that tl] 
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general 
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hest pioneers of travel. 
ntury they were the first 


n Europe, and all who followed them 
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t toast,and comfort. ‘They have been inval 
pioneers: but no people are more detest- 
“T knew Lorenzo, 


“a eapital English 


foreign countries, 

| Engenio’s companion, 
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my second call he said to me: ‘ By Jove! 
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ion, and in @ country 


ruled by the majority 
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yield and acquiesce, not because vou are con- 
vinced, but because the multitude differs. 
Eugenio listened to these explanations of 
s friend with a severe eve still tixed upon 
] passage of the car 

is a good deal of sense 
It is not a mean selfishness, 
and the 
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of tl | re warm man yonder, 
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over his confounded valise is, perhaps, a sign 
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On the whole, I think my 
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car with a con 
irned his friend, “ but vou observe 
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s reported to have said to the young, 
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further resort to abuse in argument. 


mon, who club eyvni¢ which i 
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that 


is a 
most useless specimen of humanity 
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SAYS 


‘pon his nothing entertains him 


than to see how little argument goes to 


liscussion of any question, and how imme- 


diate is the recourse to blackguardism. “The 
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smoking-room, and Blunt and Sharp began to 
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of Blunt 
nks is unqualified truth. 
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all that can be known vachts, and 
thinks that what he thi 
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ot 
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assertion, 


smiled, was lofty smile 


exasperating. Sharp was evidently surprised, 
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Ridic- 
said Timon, “ the 
stronger and truer were the remarks of Sharp, 


Blunt looked at him, and said, simply, ‘ 
ulous! As it seemed to me,” 
the more Blunt’s tone changed from contempt 
to anger, until to a torrent of vitn- 
peration, under which Sharp retired from the 
room with dignity. 


he came 


“T presume,” said the eynie, “that Sharp was 
correct upon every point. But the more cor- 
rect Sharp was, the more angry Blunt became. 
It was very entertaining, and it seems to me 
very much the way of more serious discussion.” 
right, and those who 
heard his remarks, and have since then seen 


Timon was certainly 


him chuckling over the newspapers, are confi- 
dent it the 
same method of carrying on discussion. Much 


is because he observes in them 


public debate recalls the two barbaric meth- | 
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ods of warfare, which consist in } 


| noise and in emitting vile odors 


of Congress pours out a flood of dey 
words in the utmost rhetorieal conty 
that he has dismavy« 
he 


is only 


seems to Suppose 
because h is 
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like some other boys, imagines that 


ponent made «a t 


nose, an Overerce Ww) 
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lowever conscious of reetitude a ma 
it is exceedingly disagreeable for ] 
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posters proclaiming that he is a liar 
If he recoils, the enemy laugh t 
he is indifferent, there is a tres 
A public man wrote recently to a trie 
he had seen an attack upon his cor 
great journal, and had asked his 
take the necessary legal steps to bring 
fender to justice. His friend replied 1 
had seen the attack, but that it had no 
etfect upon him than the smelis from Ne 
Creek. ‘They were very disgusting, b 
wasall. This is the inevitable result ot 
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that one man supports one measure Li 
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man another measure to gratify his iL 
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Sydney Smith wielded in the early Edinburg 


feebleness. 
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as a memorial of 


he remote past 
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he relation 
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ind intellectual advancement of 


dustrial, 


as a consequence 
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policy. This is very conspicuous in his two 


late 
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st volumes, which recount the history of 
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1 History of England in the Eighteenth Century 

1AM Epwarp HartTpoie Lecky. Vols. IIl.and 1 

g New York: D. Appleton and Co 
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Is Written 
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‘*American Statesmen Series.” 
| ton: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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a slave LIKI poetry, the fine arts have 
powerful forces in the | 
during and authentie recorders of 
They have not only been ¢i ! 

of man, but,as Professor Norton elo 

in the preface to a volume to w 

presently advert, they are the ¢ 


various stages of civilization. 


trustworthy expression of the fa 
ments, and the emotions of past ave 
even of their institutions ar 
Nevertheless, the historical stt 
fessor Norton lame nts, does n 
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nofPi 
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and to accompany examples of each 
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‘motions, and inter- | is avowedly a compendium embodying 


ies—spirits from | sults of previous investigations, and as 


hiefactors, though | tory and 


blood that makes all surpasses all other compends in the ext 
| ited, phantoms and ab 
bodily appearance 1s only a History of Ancient Art By Dr. FRANZ 
lance of humanity, that eludes evised by the Author. Translated and 
, oF | nae by JosepH THACHER CLARKE. With 310 I 
qisappoints the grasp of the id a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, pp 
rk: Harper and Brothers. 
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imor with him ind friend,” 
far Western land 


former book 
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In the course 
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of adventures in \ 
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out of nt to the study of 
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irther liter- 

! republishes THE novels of the month comp 
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t should find a place in | Daisy Miller,!® by Miss Virginia W. 


whose owner’s heart throbs with | spirited character-painting of a viv: 


vathy for a stricken man of genius. | lish girl, whose life, pleasure-loving 
was penned tidings have | wayward, and brief as that of 
ved of the death of Mr. Giles. ] suddenly quenched in a direful trag 
Desmond Hundred,’ a tale in the “ Round 
ave a grateful re- | Series,” by an anonymous author, contail 
Young Nimrods of | some tine contrasts of charac ter, 2 
to learn that in a} some typical representatives of 
entitled The Young Nimrods | women of New Eneland as influence 
he has continued tlhe adven- | prose of every-day life, or refined anc 
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» extending them, un- 
+ Marjo A Study. By the Author of J 
don’s Wife. ‘* Franklin Square Library.” 4 
~ | New York: Harper and Brothers 
. re By Henry GILES 1s Lady Jane. A Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHAN I 
n by JoHN Boye O’ReILiy. 16mo, | lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 29. New York: H 
Le epard and Brothers 
Adventures on Land and Sea.’ Part | ?° An English Daisy Miller. By Virernta W 
Vimrods 1 the World. A Book | sox. Sq. 12mo, pp. 67. Boston: Estes and Laut 
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